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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY Hi. H. 


Late at night I saw the shepherd 
Toiling slow along the hill, 

With a smile of joy and patience, 
Facing night winds strong and chill. 

In his arms, and in his bosom, 
Lay the lambs, content and still. 


When the day broke, from the valley 
I looked up, and saw no more 
Of the patient, smiling shepherd 
I had seen the night before; 
But new mounds along the hill-side 
Lay in sunshine, frozen hoar! 
—Independent. 





THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


I was sitting alone toward the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy 
And'faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 

For the child of my love and care, 
Some stitches half wearily setting 

In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the “building,” 
The work some day to be tried; 

And that only the gold, and the silver, 
And the precious stones, should abide. 

And, remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meager success I had won; 

“It is nothing but wood, hay and stubble,’ 
I said; “it will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. 

“And I have so longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried ; 

But I’m sure when he sees such building, 
He will never let it abide.” 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye caught an odd little bungle 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 
My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 
With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes make us so wise. 
Dear child, she wanted to help me; 
. Iknew ’twas the best she could do; 
But O, what a botch she had made it— 
The gray mismatching the blue! 
And yet—can you understand it ?— 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half compassionate yearning, 
I felt her grown more dear. 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 
And the dear Lord said to me, 

“Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee ?” 


Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 





For I thought when the Master Builder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended, 
And what must be builded anew; 


Perhaps, as he looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungling, 
And how far it all is from right,— 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say as I said for her, 

“Dear child, she wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 


“And, for the real love that is in it, 
The work shall seem perfect as mine; 
And because it was willing service, 
I will crown it with plaudit divine.” 


And there in the deepening twilight 
I seemed to be clasping a hand, 

And to feel a great love constraining me 
Stronger than any command. 


Then I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
*T was the hand of the Blessed One, 
Which would tenderly guide and hold me 

Till all the labor is done. 


So my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim; 

But my heart is strong and restful, 
And mine eyes are unto Him. 


—Woman’s Work for Women. 











WHERE THE SLAVERY LIES. 





I know an eloquent and witty lady, who 
always abounds in thoughts, but is very apt, in 
arguing a question, to drop out suggestions 
that make directly against the cause for which 
she is contending. When asked, “On which 
side does that consideration count?” she is 
wont to answer indignantly, “I care nothing 
about sides; what I want is the truth!’ 

When a similar accident overtakes Gail 
Hamilton in the Independent—and this often 
happens—it is probably due to the same men- 
tal temperament. For instance, she has lately 
poured out a column of rather contemptuous 
protest against the alleged “Female Slavery,” 
and in the midst of it—when it occurs to her 
that, to be sure, nearly every married woman 
takes upon herself the most solemn pledge to 
be a slave and nothing else—she drops out a 
casual burst of indignation at that, and then 
proceeds as if nothing had happened. 

But, O fair and unfair reasoner, the rest of 
us cannot go on so easily. A great deal had 
happened, when you say, “With a foolishly- 
worded marriage vow—a relic of barbarism— 
she promises to obey him; but sheis as legally 
married without the promise,and wh she 
does make it it never practically am uuts to 
anything.” To dismiss the marris. vow so 
carelessly, as if it were a slight a1. incidental 
theory, is as if you were to look ip at some 
solid archway and say, “O! that archway is a 


trifle; it stands in no one’s way; that little. 


stone in the middle has nothing to support it, 
and is of noimportance.” Ah! but that little 
stone is the keystone of the arch; while the 
stone is there the arch is secure; while the 
arch stands the Coliseum is safe ; “while stands 
the Coliseum Rome shall stand.” All this, and 
more than this, is that little marriage vow to 
the subjection of woman. The history of ages 
is condensed into that one word “obey”; and 
the fact that it is beginning to disappear from 
the marriage ceremony is the final emancipa- 
tion of woman. 

And how singular the lightness, I might 
almost say levity, with which this writer—a 
woman — treats this “relic of barbarism.’’ 
When I saw the black soldiers in South Caro- 
lina break open the door of a slave-pen, and 
they showed me the pairs of stocks—men’s 
and women’s’ sizes—and thé rusty chain riv- 
eted to the floor, they did not treat it lightly. 
Their usual sunny looks vanished ; I was glad 
that he who built the pen was out of the way. 
But Gail Hamilton shows laughingly thechains 
and stocks that mark her sex’s subjection. 
“To be sure,” she says, “that is a relic of bar- 
barism, but then we know how to evade that. 
No woman obeys!” 

Why does she not obey? What right has 
she to refuse it? Is she really then so debased 
as to assume at the must solemn hour of her 
life an obligation she secretly derides ? I can un- 
derstand it when Mary Wollstonecraft refuses 
marriage rather than take a vow she knows 
she cannot keep. I can understand it when a 
wife, driven almost mad by her husband’s 
cruelty, goes to her pastor’s wife, and on ask- 
ing, “What shall I do?” receives the stern an- 
swer, ‘‘Lie down in the dust and let your hus- 
band trample on you; that is your duty.’ I 
can understand both of these well-known in- 
stances; they are the legitimate consequences 
of the promise to obey. The abject submission 
is at least honest; so is the refusal to submit. 
But fora woman who undertakes to instruct 





her fellow-women to make light of the pledge 
itself, and assure her younger sisters “it never 
practically amounts to anything,” ‘this is a 
moral attitude to me inconceivable. 

“Amounts to nothing practically”? It 
amounts simply to this, that tens of thousands 
of women all over the globe are enduring, 
under the name of duty, an amount of suffer- 
ing such as only the history of chattel-slavery 
can parallel. Stuaft Mill, with his keen anal- 
ysis, has compared them and pointed out 
where each kind of suffering exceeds, and 
where each falls short. Against the greater 
sum-total of wrong which negro-slavery ex- 
hibits he sets the keener nervous sensitive- 
ness of a cultivated woman, and, more than 
this, the fact that the promise to “obey” turns 
the whole current of her conscience to sustain 
instead of resisting her own degradation. Let 
me extract a few of his burning words :— 


“T am far from pretending that wives are in 
general no better treated than slaves; but no 
slave is a slave to the same lengths, and in so 
full a sense of the word, as a wife is. Hardly 
any slave, except one immediately attached to 
the master’s person, is a slave at all hours and 
all minutes; in general he bas, like a soldier, 
his fixed task, and when it is done, or when he 
is off duty, he disposes, within certain limits, 
of his own time, and has a family life into 
which the master rarely intrudes. ‘Uncle 
Tom’ under his first master had his own life 
in his ‘cabin’ almost as much as any man. 
whose work takes him away from home, is able 
to have in his own family. But it cannot beso 
with the wife. Above all, a female slave has 
(in Christian countries) an admitted right. and 
is considered under a moral obligation, to re- 
fuse to her master the last familiarity. Notso 
the wife: however brutal a tyrant she may un- 
fortunately be chained to—though she may 
know that he hates her, though it may be his 
daily pleasure to torture her, and though she 
may feel it impossible not to loathe him—he 
can claim from her and enforce the lowest 
degradation of a human being, that of being 
made the instrument of an animal function 
contrary to her inclinations.” 

Of course, it would be as absurd to say that 
the majority of husbands are cruel, as to say 
that the majority of slaveholders were Legrees, 
but the principle of subjection remains the 
same. And, to quote Mill again :— 

“When we consider how vast is the number 
of men, in any great country, who are little 
higher than brutes, and that this never pre- 
vents them from being able, through the law of 
marriage, to obtain a victim, the breadth and 
depth of human misery caased in this shape 
alone by the abuse of the institution swells to 
something appalling. . . . . The vilest male- 
factor has some wretched woman tied to him, 
against whom he can commit any atrocity ex- 
cept killing her, and if tolerably cautious can 
do that without much danger of the legal pen- 
alty. 

fometimes the veil is lifted, as when the wife 
of Daniel McFarland tells the story of her 
wrongs; or when, as in the powerful novel of 
“Kate Beaumont” (now being published in the 
Atlantic Monthly), the home of a drunken hus- 
band is unveiled. But almost every case of 
drunkenness brought before our police courts 
implies such a home; and the wife of every 
such man, if she be a conscientious woman, 
finds her agony prolonged and intensified by 
the promise to obey. 

Ido not mean to imply that there are not 
also many cases where the temper or the crimes 
of a woman fill a man’s life with wretched- 
ness. But for these the law and the church 
are not responsible; these are in direct de- 
fiance of the legal submission, or perhaps in 
reiiction froin it; just as when a slave steals 
from his master or murders him, we still lay 
the fault in part on the institution. Nor do I 
mean to imply that marriage is not legal with- 
out the “obey,” but it is not customary with- 
out that promise, and will continue to imply 
the “subjection of woman’’ so long as_ that 
word is used. _T. W. H. 





VINDICATION SUPERFLUOUS. 


A valued friend in Western Massachusetts 
writes us as follows :— 

“Why is the WomAn’s JouRNAL silent 
when General Butler has made a false, cruel 
and wicked charge against our friend, Frank 
Sanborn? I remember that Mr. Sanborn was 
first to defend us when we were slandered in 
Vermont. How nobly he defended our cause 
against the attacks of Dr. Holland in Scrib- 
ners Monthly! Holland was formerly con- 
nected with the Springtield Republican, and is 
a personal friend of its editors. He would 
have gone unpunished but for Mr. Sanborn. 
If such an attack had been made on Lucy 
Stone or Mrs. Livermore, how long would the 
Springfield Republican have remained sileut ?” 

The editors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL fully 
shared in the general surprise and disapproval 
of the charges made against Mr. Sanborn by 
General Butler in his Springfield speech. The 
facts are matter of historic record. They justi- 
fy themselves. Mr. Sanborn is widely kuown 
throughout the State, and is generally respect- 
ed, for personal courage, aud fidelity to his 
convictions. Moreover, the events alluded to 
constitute one of the most heroic chapters in 
American history, and one of the brightest epi- 
sodes in Mr. Sanborn’s honorable career. His 
connection with those events will be remem- 
bered with pride and pleasure by his children’s 


children. Under these circumstances defense 
has seemed to us to be unnecessary, and com- 
ment superfluous. This is asufficient answer 
to our friend’s inquiry. 

We can imagine the surprise of our corres- 
pondent when she reads in the columns of the 
Springfield Republican a groundless and un- 
provoked censure of the very ladies whose 
names she mentions, which has appeared since 
the above paragraph was written. 4H. B. B. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Lincoln is looking very pale and wan. 
Her health is said to be very poor of late, sin 
the death of her son. , 

Mrs. H. M. Walton, correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, is doing Denver and Colorado. 
She is a very energetic and wide-awake news- 
gatherer. e 


Caleb Cushing has a law-suit now pending 
against Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines to recover 
$50,000 from her, for services rendered as her 
attorney in various cases. 

It is expected that between 200 and 300 
women will attend the next term of he Mich- 
igan University. Of the thirty in attendance 
at the last session, not one failed. 

Mr. Glaisher, the zronaut, has noticed that 
the voice of a woman is audible in a balloun at 
the height of about two miles, while that of a 
man has never reached higher than a mile. 

Queen Victoria’s statue, in Montreal, will be 
unveiled, it is said, by her daughter and son- 
in-law, the Marchioness and Marquis of 
Lorne, on their arrival in Canada next month. 


On losing several fingers in the machinery a 
few days ago, a little girl employed in one of 
the Natick, Mass., mills, instead of crying, hero- 
ically asked, “Will this stop my working for my 
sick father?” 

Four New England colleges are now open to 
woman—Butes, at Lewiston, Me.; Colby, at 
Waterville, Me.; Vermont University, at Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Wesleyan College, at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Miss Bessie Eaglesfield, of Terre Haute, is 
studying law. She is said to bea bright young 
lady and an impressive speaker. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the sphere of woman’s use- 
fulness is being extended. 

The late Mrs. E. W. Steadman, of Marietta, 
O., whose will was admitted to probate last 
week, bequeathed $1000 to Buchtel Universal- 
ist College, at Akron, Ohio, which will admit 
women on equal terms with men. 


Miss Maria Giddings, daughter of Joshua R. 
Giddings, died at the residence-of Congress- 
man Julian, in Centerville, Ind., on Thursday» 
after along illiess of consumption. Her re- 
mains were taken to Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


One thousand ladies lately attended a great 
Republican campaign meeting in Stockton, 
California! What are we coming to when 
such things happen in a free country? If 
women may go to political meetings, why not 
to the polls? 


Miss Mary C. Lowe is the first young lady 
to enter Colby University, at Waterville, Me., 
and was among those best prepared. Miss 
Lowe is a graduate of the Waterville Classical 
Institute, and will pursue the studies of the reg- 
ular college course. 


The pleasant home of the Cary sisters in East 
Twentieth street, New York, having fallen to 
their brothers, who reside in the West, is to be 
dismantled and suld. New York will miss this 
house, whose hospitable doors always swung 
open to welcome congenial spirits. 


In Des Moines, Iowa, there is an energetic 
woman who has devoted her leisure hours 
since spring to the personal supervision of for- 
ty hives of bees. This season she will take 
out about twelve hundred pounds of honey, 
by which she will realize a pretty little sum. 


Every one has seen the pretty picture of 
the Huguenot lovers, but few know that the 
sweet woman’s face in it is the portrait of the 
wife of Millais, the artist who painted it, and 
that she was first married to John Ruskin, 
from whom she soon obtained a divorce for 
weighty and very extraordinary reasons. 

Woman Suffrage is making progress even in 
the West Indies. The Governor of the Island 
of St. Vincent has put his radical ideas into 
practice by appointing a Madame Checkley to 
the position of register general of the island. 
If they keep on in that way down there, we 
shall hear of San Domingo propesing to annex 
the United States before long, and admitting 
us northern barbarians to the advan ‘ages of 
modern civilization.— Springfield Republican. 

A correspondent of the Evening Mail has 
discovered that, if fashionable women are 
foolish and frivolous, fashionable men do not 
always care to have their doings open as the 
day. She writes: “‘Don’t put me in the pa- 
per—my wife doesn’t know I’m here,’ says a 
gentleman, who has been chatting and laugh- 





ing with ‘yours truly’ all the morning; and 


then learns, to his infinite terror, that she— 
dabbles in ink!” 


A girl nine years of age arrived at a towr 
in Central Iowa recently, having traveled an- 
protected all the way from Western Kansas, 
and bringing with her two sisters, one an in- 
fant, which she carried in her arms, and the 
other three years old. Her parents had emi- 
grated to Kansas and had both died there, and 
she determined to return to Iowa. 


Miss Maria S. Rye, a lady whose life has 
been devoted to humanitarian labors, has 
crossed the Atlantic twelve times in colonizing 
labors, and has succeeded in finding respecta- 
ble homes and employments for five hundred 
girls, the majority of whom would otherwise 
in all probability have been paupers on the 
street. Many ofthe girls Miss Rye has bene- 
fited have found homes in Canada. 

The Signora Torriani has established a se- 
ries of literary and scientific conferences at 
Milan, Italy, at which sundry ladies have de- 
livered addresses on subjects relating to female 
education. The following subjects are among 
those treated of at these assemblies: “The 
Condition of the Women of Antiquity,” “On 
the Women of America,” “On Materialism in 
Marriage,” and on “‘Matrimony.” 


Mrs. Henry M. Field, the accomplished wife 
of the editor of the Evangelist, addressed the 
Laurel Hill Association, at Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, on their eighteenth anniversary, 
which was held on the 22d ult., with great 
eclat. Mrs. Field speaks eloquently and flu- 
ently, both in French and English. Her ad- 
dress on French literature last year at Vassar 
College was received with applause. 


Mrs. Sarah Smith, of Southington, Vermont, 
who has just celebrated her ninety-fifth birth- 
day, does her own work—including the milking 
and care of two cows, and the making of but- 
ter—and has three in the family; she boasts 
that, in her day, she has laid stone wall, and 
laid it well; and it is told of her that she pull- 
ed three-quarters of an acre of flax, and nurs- 
ed an infant at the same time, in one day, and 
has raked and bound ten shocks of rye in one 
afternoon. 


A Cincinnati paper says that in that city 
dressmakers and seamstresses, who comprise 
the greater number of workwomen, do not av- 
erage more than six dollars a week for forty 
weeks inthe year. The remainder ofthetime 
they are out of work. At the large cloak, 
dressmaking and ladies’ suits establishments 
they work by the piece. At these, for work 
for which customers pay from five to seventy- 
five dollars, the sewing woman who does the 
work gets from one dollar to ten. And in 
other business the shares of the workwomen 
are no larger. 


“Olivia,” in a recent letter from Long 
Branch, says: “A little later and the women- 
servants of the hotels are allowed a few min- 
utes for refreshing ablutions in the salt water. 
This performance enters into the agreement 
between the contracting parties. Women of 
feeble health leave their situations in New 
York and seek employment here for the sake 
of the climate and baths; and it is a curious 
physiological fact that these women return to 
their homes in far healthier condition than the 
pampered daughters of wealth who come here 
in the so-called pursuit of health,” 


The Iowa Falls Sentinel says: A certain 
widow lady, well known in Iowa Falls, was in 
litigation with relatives in regard to her hus- 
band’s estate. Judgment had dered 
against her, execution issued, ani officer 
was on hand to make his levy. The Wéy, 
deeming that she had rights, defended her 
personal property with a stout cudgel, and 
threatened the officer with acracked skull if he 
touched the property, claiming that it was not 
liable toexecution. The officer, to pacify her, 
said, “Well, Mrs. ——, I will write to Judge —— 
—— and see what he says about it, if you will 
agree to abide by his decision.” ‘*Well,’’ said 
the widow, “you may write to Judge -———- ——, 
or to the devil. or to any other Justice of the 
Peace you please, but [ won’t give up the prop- 
erty.’ She retained it. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames says the Sisters 
of St. John, in the city of Washington, are 
composed almost exclusively of young ladies in 
the-world who voluntarily leave it in turn for 
a month at a time, to live in a hospital to nurse 
the children ofthe poor. I saw one, the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished officer, as she emerg- 
ed, last spring, worn by days and nights of 
watching and nursing, but with a light in her 
eyes which belongs to the saints. “My baby 
did not die,” she said; “that is pay enough.” 
And she put on once more the rich robe of the 


house till her month as “Sister’’ should call 
her back to watch and ward. Who can say 
that the Sisters of St. John, even in the gay 
world of the capital, are not doing Christ’s 
work? Who will say that the life of any 
Christian woman, however lowly, need be aim- 
less or useless or beneath “the dignity’ of be- 





ing created in the likeness of God ? 


world and went “to receive” in her father’s — 
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WOMEN-AND MONEY. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. } 


[From the Independent.) | 
Nobody has done more to “‘point a moral or | 
adorn a tale” of late than that gentleman of | 


the sheriff, “I have read Ancient and Modern | 


thirteen years; and I think I know something 
of human nature, and when my wife ought to | 
be whipped!” | 

Precisely this gentleman's course of argu- 
ment is followed by the man-world in the as- | 

sumption that women are disqualified by in- | 
scrutable Providence from ability to control | 
the pecuniary interests of either themseeives | 
or their families. 

Generally her dependence upon men in all | 
matters pertaining to the use of money is the | 
last mistake in the relation of the sexes to a 
realization of the degradation of which a wo- 
man will sensibly awaken. So thoroughly has | 
the pernicious effect of dependence saturated | 
society! | 

“J have read Ancient and Modern History,” 
says the man. 

“The baby doesn’t allow me time to read,” | 
sighs the woman. 

“The management of money implies a wis- 
dom which you lack, and a contact with the 
world which will brush the bloom from your 
whiteness,” says the man. “Leave it to me.” 

“You know human nature,” assents the wo- 
man. “If I can’t go toa broker's, you may 
as well take it.” 

Hence we see the relation of ward and guar- 
dian—a provision for the indiscretion of cbil- 
dren—“one to carry and added to” the matur- 
ity of an intelligent woman—and we see an 
unnatural thing. 

Not to dwell—for the sake of all “good men 
and true,” whose consideration of the en- 
forced helplessness of women in this particu- 
lar touches the hights of nobility and delicacy 
—upon the opportunities afforded by the habit 
men have acquired of keeping the bag of so- 
ciety in their own hands, for the occurrence 
of those instances when women are brought 
to want by the peculation of trust funds or 
the failure of injudicious investments (and 
these are the least of the “wrang o’t”), 
the present theory of the proper business rela- 
tions of men and women is injurious in the 
extreme to both parties. And to which the 
most it were difficult to say; probably men 
are in reality the greater sufferers from it. 

Pecuniary dependence upon men tends to 
make women weak, cowardly, ignorant and 
childish, if not worse. Pecuniary authority 
over women tends to create in men over-wean- 
ing self-confidence and self-assertion, arro- 
gance in their treatment of and 4 thorough 
lack of respect for the sterling qualities in the 
character of women. 

That this assertion will be instinctively dis- 
puted is perhaps the most impressive proof of 
its accuracy. Men have so thoroughly wrap- 
ped themselves in gracious and dilettante rec- 
ognition of the beauty of the womanly char- 
acter that they are for the most part honestly 
unaware, perhaps, of the extent to which they 
distrust its force. 

It is customary to urge the retention of wo- 
men in acondition of pecuniary dependence 
upon men on the ground that they are citizens 
of a higher country, heirs of a richer inheri- 
tance, wafted by spiritual tides above adapta- 
tion to a realm of tha earth, earthy. Queens 
in the gardens of life, how shall they stoop to 
soil their fingers with filthy lucre? Used to 
gather lilies, how shall they handle ‘‘green- 
backs”? Created for the larger uses, why 
crouch to the less? 

I have but to say, as I have said before: 
Let any man try it, if he will discover why. 
Let the man strung to earth’s finest issues— 
the poet, the artist, the man with “all his mu- 
sic in him”—make experiment of this exalted 
and exalting condition into which he is so 
ready to bind the sensitiveness of women. 
How soon would the fine gold—more precious 
than “the wedge of Ophir’—become dim! 
How soon would the colors dry on the palette, 
the poem turn prose, the song die a natural 
death, the sentiment and the sentimentality 
of life mingle and blend past distinction! 

It is nothing more nor less than affectation, 
in a world like this, to underrate the impor- 
tance of the commercial aspects of life. The 
pecuniary independence of a hod-carrier is a 
sacred right. Among the struggling and igno- 
rant classes of society the county jail has not 
the terrors of the town poorhouse. Women 
are not exalted, but degraded, in the world’s 
actual every-day esteem, by their incapacity, 
whether real or imaginary, forced or volunta- 
ry, to control the “wherewithal’’ by which “all 
these things shall be added unto them.” 

I venture to say that that woman who un- 
dertakes thoroughly, quietly and ably to man- 
age the disposal of either her own property 
or her share in the common family funds com- 
mands from a candid man more of the respect 
due from individual to individual than the 
prettiest ignorance, indifference and incapac- 

ity could possibly call from him. He learns 
to prefer an equal to a dependent, a woman to 








a child, the allegiance of a comrade strong 
enough to stand alone to the clasp of a ten- | the surest receipt for the satisfactory coloring not; it isthe good women who hide their light | 


| quick to appreciate common sense about com- | 
! 


mon things in women, when it is forced upon 
their attention, as they are to lift the hat toa 


golden curl or bare the head to a mother's | 


lullaby. 


The effect of the present intricate depen- | , 
whom we have read who was arrested for dence of women upon the pleasure and the , to be afterward pelted down with vigorous ar- 
beating his wife. “Sir,” said he, haughtily, to | pockets of men cannot fail of an injurious ef- | Sument. In one of ber late essays in the Ji- 
fect upon all the family relations. Every | 


History, and I have rode on a peddler’s cart | time that a child sees his mother made the | suffered much incidental wrong from the acts of 
| ignorant and unprincipled men—which doubt- 


claimant and the recipient of money from the 
hands of his father he sees that which more 
or less degrades her in his observant mind to 
a level with himself. Every time that the 
“head” of a family suffers himself to speak of 
affording his wife “an allowance,” of “regulat- 
ing” her expenses, of “giving” her the means 
of self-support, her sons and daughters are 
taught to feel that she is but a “child of larg- 
er growth,” to a greater or less extent dis- 
qualified from the common responsibilities of 
maturity. That caustic English critic hit an 
appalling, however (let us hope!) infrequent, 
fact who called our attention to the number 
of young men whose feeling toward their 
mothers settled early in life into a simple state 
of “sentimental pity.”’ 

Woman's capacity for the management of 
money, like her capacity for most departments 
of activity which require special opportunities 
and education, is as yet so far latent as to be 
generally either ignored, doubted, or altogeth- 
er disputed. 

It is a truth which few of us recognize that 
in those directions in which women have hith- 
erto been® compelled to exhaust their energies 
they have exhibited business talents of a very 
high order. It is seldom that a man who de- 
serves anything better has occasion to com- 
plain of the “extravagance” of his wife. The 
average woman practices, in the average re- 
sponsibilities of an average household, a 
shrewd calculation of cause and effect, a close 
contrivance of means to ends, a brisk patrol 
about possible exigencies, and a sharp lookout 
for coming crises in the family welfare, ot 
which, I believe, it would be found that few 
men, in their present state of development, 
are capable. 

Hitherto the business skill of women has 
quietly sown itself from generation to genera- 
tion in this one domestic growth. The busi- 
ness women of to-day are breaking new sods 
on rocky soil, where only the winds,of emer- 
gencies have been used to carry seed. The 
war was one of these gusts. We well remem- 
ber the stately testimony of the North Ameri- 
can Review, in 1864, to the “skill, zeal, busi- 
ness qualities, and patient and persistent de- 
votion, exhibited by those women who man- 
age the truly vast operations of the several 
chief centers of supply (of the Sanitary Com- 
mission) at Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and New York’’; and 
that they had “unfolded a new page in the 
history of the aptitudes and capacities.... 
To collect funds,” we were told, “often taxed 
their ingenuity to the utmost.” But “nothing 
came amiss, and nothing failed to come.... 
It is universally conceded that to Mrs. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Hoge are due the planning, 
management and success of this truly Ameri- 
can exploit.” 

And we well remember the characteristic 
comment of Gail Hamilton upon this testi- 
mony :— 

“Men, have you read this paragraph? 
Please to read it again! Think of all your in- 
veighing against female extravagance and in- 
capacity, and read it again..... You have 
the very essence of business tact in ‘nothing 
came amiss, and nothing failed to come’; 
and the very essence of economy in ‘always 
enough and none too much”; and the crown- 
ing glory .... in ‘the ordering of all this was 
in the hands of women.’ ”’ 


Can we honestly believe that Mrs. Hoge 
and Mrs. Livermore are unfitted to pass judg- 
ment on the character of an equipment bond, 
or vie with the higher orders of intellect 
which occupy themselves with five-twenties 
and the quotation of consols in London? 

Does any man sanely imagine that the 
“feminine soul” which collected, controlled 
and expended fifteen millions of dollars for 
the use of the sick and wounded soldiers in 
our war will falter before the mysteries of a 
monetary report ? 

Does any one really think that even the 
wife of a country minister, who will educate a 
family of ten. children on a salary of six hun- 
dred dollars, would be unable to keep her 
head straight at a broker's? 

It is not business “qualities” which women 
lack. It is business “opportunities.”’ Aslong 
as men monopolize the conduct of trade they 
monopolize women. Few refined’ women 
whose names are on our suffrage petitions can 
compete with success or propriety in the prize- 
fight conducted each day at a broker’s coun- 
ter. It devolves upon women to make their 
opportunities before they can evince their ca- 
pacities. Woman must come to the rescue of 
women. 

We are in sore need of able and refined wo- 
men to undertake the business of banking, of 
brokerage; to qualify themselves for the di- 
rection of railroads and mines; to become as 
familiar with the control of real estate and as- 
surance interests as they have hitherto been 
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IS THERE A BETTER WAY! 


— | 
' 

If there is one role which Gail Hamilton in | 
her opposition to Woman Suffrage assumes | 
with greater ease and nonchalance than any | 


other, it is that of setting up men of straw, | 


dependent, after admitting that women have 


less in the imperfect state of society is unavoid- 
able—she breaks suddenly into this emphatic 
utterance :— 

“But I do not believe that any body of men 
has ever assembled, or ever will assemble in 
this country, with any purpose or wish to 
wrong or oppress the women of this country, 
or in any way to take advantage of their weak- 
ness or ignorance to their own furtherance, 
or with any wish or purpose toward them other 
than to benefit and protect them.” 

Who eversaid they did? I have been famil- 
iar, for several years past, with the arguments of 
Woman Suffragists, and have never read a sen- 
tence or heard a word which sought to fix 
upon manly honor such a disgraceful stain as is 
here implied. Think of it! A body ofmenas- 
sembled in malignant conclave, like so many 
spiders in a web, to see how they could best 
entrap and devour the weak little flies that are 
their wives, sisters and daughters! 

But what, then, do they charge? Simply 
what our critic herself admits. Men assem- 
bled in bodies have made laws which oppress- 
ed and injured women. “But,” she adds with 
charming fealty, “it was because they did not 
know what was forthe benefit and what for 
the detriment of women.’’ Precisely our own 
opinion. They wished to do right; they saw 
as clearly as they could with the light they had; 
but those who from a differing standpoint 
could have thrown light upon points obscure to 
them were excluded from contributing even so 
much as a farthing candle to their illumination. 

‘Women,’ continues our critic, “have only 
to determine and designate what is for their 
advancement, to secure it at the hands of men.” 
Why, dear Gail, that is exactly what they are 
and have been doing—a good many of them— 
and you dislike them for it. The beneficent 
changes lately made in some laws relating to 
women—reforms of which our essayist speaks 
with high commendation—are in large measure 
the fruit of the agitation of the last few years. 
Women do meet to “determine and designate” 
such reforms as they believe the laws in need 
of, and good and true men meet with them, 
and give them hearty support and honest coun- 
sel. Some of these reforms have been kindly 
“secured to us” by our brothers, for whicli we 
are thankful. But the machinery is somewhat 
cumbrous. Convéntions and_mass meetings 
are a good deal of trouble. Traveling, espe- 
cially in winter, is not always pleasant. I fully 
believe that the greater number of the ladies 
in this movement would. be far bettet pleased 
to spend more of their time at their homes, 
and to designate their preferences in a less 
obtrusive manner than on the platform. 

And so,as Gail Hamilton does not like con- 
ventions, and as a good many others would 
like something better as soon as it can be ob- 
tained, let us have more light upon the “how” 
ofthe matter. What wouldshe advise? Shall 
a few women of education and talent write 
articles in the newspapers designating such 
changes as they believe would be for the ad- 
vancement of their sex in general? More 
than a few are already doing this, but opin- 
ions differ even among high authorities. And 
as soon as a definite issue should arise, would 
it not be liable toa “class prejudice”? Would 
not a feminine Democracy bein arms? Forci- 
bly written articles on the other side would 
flood the journals, and how would the poor, 
bewildered men ever decide which to hear to? 
The sending of delegations from each party 
would necessitate a convention, or at least a 
caucus—horrid word! Or might a committee 
be appointed to scour the country, obtaining 
signatures or counting noses ? 

Really, is there among all conceivable meth- 
ods of accomplishing this business, any other 
so cheap, so effectual, so fair, so little trou- 
ble, so little liable to abuse, as for each wo- 
man to deposit at a stated time and place 
a piece of paper determining for or against some 
pending issue, or designating by name the 
person who is pledged to carry out, or assist 
in carrying out by enactment, the measures 
she believes to be forthe general good. Those 
who desired could stili attend conventions and 
take part in the debates as now. Others, in- 
cluding the great band of home-keepers, moth- 
ers whose children are young and need their 
watchful care—mothers who think for their 
children’s future, as well as provide for their 
present—would acquire at home by intelligent 
reading and conversation all the knowledge 
necessai'y to enable them to form a wise judg- 


of pure-minded, conscientious women would 
arise from thesé ranks, and reach for the ballot 


ment. - And oh, it is good to think what legions 


throw the light of their purity upon those 
who would lay unholy hands upon the ark that 
holds our sacred possessions. 
Hexen L. B. Bostwick. 
RAVENNA, OnTI0. 
MORE “NOTES BY THE WAY.’ 

We have recently attended the thirty-eighth 
annual Commencement of Oberlin College, 
where young women have equal educational 
advantages with young men. Much has been 
written lately of Michigan and Cornell Uni- 


sexes. Many give them credit for being more 
radical in this respect than similar institutions, 
and so they are, compared with Yale and Har- 
vard, but Oberlin has been leading the way for 
nearly forty years. 

With some fourteen hundred alumni, six 
hundred of whom are ladies, her influence is 
scarcely exceeded by the oldest colleges in the 
land. Always holding extremely radical views 
upon the slavery and temperance questions, 
she strugyled for years under the ban of pub- 
lic opinion ; to-day she concludes it best to be 
on the more popular side, and “sets her face 
like a flint” against the holy cause of woman. 
Yet, one may not forget that such women as 


Emeline Horton Cleveland, and Catherine Van 
Valkenburg Waite, received that scholastic 
training in her halls which it was then impos- 
sible to obtain elsewhere. Having given women 
such opportunities for education, it were worse 
than folly for our Alma Mater to proscribe the 
limit of their duties and privileges. 

| Education is the touchstone of freedom, and 
the more highly the minds of women are cul!- 
tivated, the more they think and read, the 
more determined they are not to be confined 
within any “sphere”? which centuries of igno- 
rance and oppression have marked out for 
them. 

At the late anniversary exercises twenty 
young ladies and twenty-two young gentlemen 
received their diplomas and baile adieu to col- 
lege life. Only one-of the ladies took the 
thorough college course, the other nineteen, 
we regret to say, chose the ladies’ course, 


some Latin. When Oberlin banishes from her 
catalogue this ladies’ course, and thus secures 
to all of her daughters as thorough a training 
as she gives her sons, she will then show a 
clear understanding of the educational wants 
and capabilities of young women. 

The tendency of the age to rescue from in- 
famy or contempt the names of those women 
of by-gone days who did not prove such meek 
and submissive slaves as their liege lords could 
wish, and so were brought forward to endure 
public condemnation, was shown by the essays 
of two of the ladies. “One More Unfortunate” 
proved to be the wife of John Milton, who, 
though gifted and famous, had not sufficient 
genius to understand and appreciate women. 
The one college lady gave us an article both 
finely written and read, upon “Xantippe Jus- 
tified,” which was well received by the audi- 
ence. One of the young men endeavored to 
show us “How to Purify Politics,” but he only 
proposed that the good men of our country 
should take a more active part in the govern- 
ment. We are sorry that he failed to see that 
it will be necessary for good women to have 
“their say” before any successful “purifying” 
can be done. 

This college class publish the customary 
“statistics,” wherein a new item may be no- 
ticed, “Twenty-two are opposed to Woman 


understand, is the lady graduate, who, having 
been self-supporting from a child, and having 
completed the college course in three years 
with a high standard of scholarship, is no 
doubt capable of seeing that not only Xantippe 
but Woman Suffrage should be justified. But 
what of these twenty-two young Bachelors of 
Art, who, upon stepping forth from college 
halls, announce themselves so conspicuously 
as opposed to thisimportant question? After 
reciting for years with ladies who were their 
equals in scholarship, and who add to other 
graces a cultivated and Christian womanhood, 
these, their brother students, take the first op- 
portunity virtually to inform the world that 
they believe in the subjection of women, and 
that the equality of the sexes is all a humbug. 


aud sister alumni to be taxed without repre- 
sentation; that they should be governed with- 
out their consent; that they should suffer 
from the numerous laws which consider woman 


kindred vices should fill the land with guilt 
and sorrow. Women should not vote to re- 
move these evils. 

The teachings of such men as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, George Wm. Curtis, 
Henry Wilson, ex-Gov. Morton, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Benj. F. Butler, must all go for 
naught before the decision of these newly- 











with reverent hands. 

| “But,” urges a timid though friendly voice, 
“while such unwonted responsibility may make 

| good women better, will it not make unscru- 

| pulous women worse?” Well, let us find out 

| the unscrupulous women. Be sure they will 


| fledged A. B.'s. 

| Inthesedays of a progressive and enlighten- 
, ed Christianity, it is truly a sad thing when 
| the graduates of a radical(?} college deny the 
| justice and right of the noblest reform of the 
| day. But let them not think to hinder its ulti- 


versities, for having decided to admit both | 


Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Dr. | 


Suffrage, and only one favors it.” This one, we | 


It is perfectly just for their sister classmates | 


as an inferior being; that intemperance and | 


| persistent inculcation of such narrow-minded- 

} ness, and may she soon be brouglit to acknowl- 

edge the error of her ways. 

And as for these twenty-two Solons who so 

| publicly pronounce their dictum against the 

| God-given rights of women, we predict that 

| within the next decade they will often be 
found before election days courteously so- 
liciting the votes of the now despised sister- 
hood, in the support of their favorite “men 

and measures.” JANE O. De Forest. 

| NorwaAtk, 0. 


! 
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“YELLOW ENVELOPES.” 


I was sitting on a joiner’s bench a few days 
since, watching some men at work upon the 
timber for a house, when my eye fell upon a 
paragraph in the WomAn’s JouRNAL, which 
paper was serving the useful purpose of hold- 
ing shingle nails, that said the sight of a “yel- 
low envelope” laid upon the desk of a lady 
clerk, announcing her dismission from the gov- 
ernmental department at Washington, had 
been known to cause immediate fainting. 
“What fools!” escaped my lips immediately, 
and I meant it, and will stick to it as firmly as 
Gail Hamilton does to her new theory of wo- 
| man’s sphere. 

Here in the very town where I am living are 
| a dozen occupations, any of which a woman 
| might follow and earn an independent living, 
| if not acquire a competence. One lay at my 
| feet, “the carpenter's trade.” I had watched 
the master workman from the first line he 
| drew for the plan of the building, up to the 
| clapboarding and shingling, which was then 
, going on, and I had seen nothing in the work 
| So difficult, intricate, or laborious even, but a 
| woman might easily acquire a knowledge of 
the business and carry it on, thereby earning 
| twenty, thirty and forty dollars per week. I 
| had assisted at the raising of this building, 
| (men being scarce), and found the lifting only 
| % healthy, vigorous gymnastic exercise, no 
| more severe than Dio Lewis prescribes for his 
| pupils. Here, then, is one good paying busi- 
| ness, 
| Then there is glass to be set and painting to 
be done, each a trade in which skilled labor is 





which omits the classics, with the exception of < in great demand and well paid. As for putty- 


| ing, I have just won five dollars on a bet with 
| Justine that I could set a pane of glass in half 
an hour as wellashe can. (Justine isan indi- 
vidual of our house holding peculiar views on 
the woman question.) He looked up from the 
putty he was manipulating when I made the 
challenge as astonished as though the heavens 
had fallen, and after a volley of haw-haw’s, 
rose from his work, as he said, “to enjoy my 
defeat.’’ Before the half hour was up I had 
laid the putty as smooth, even and el se around 
the glass as he could have done. There were 
several witnesses of my success, and so he 
could not but acknowledge he had lost the 
“bet,” and handed over the money, which I 
pocketed and shall use at the coming Bazar. 
Betting may not be justifiable as a rule, but 
Justine says “it has converted him to the fact 
that women can putty, and he doesn’t know but 
they ought to vote.” 

Beyond the joiner’s bench are green fields 
that women might cultivate, and from which 
no “yellow envelopes” would ever drive them 
to starve. They could plant and hoe, and 
gather corn and potatoes, without any forfeit 
of culture, grace or goodness. Why will wo- 
| men starve and faint, huddling together in one 
| or two employments, when there is room for 
them elsewhere, and work and money ? 

ROBERTSVILLE, Conn. H. Ss. L. 





ALICE AND PHEBE CARY---A REMEM- 
BRANCE. 

The two sisters, whose death within six 
months of each other has been a substantial 
loss to American literature, and a still deeper 
loss to the comparatively small circle of friends 
who were favored with a personal knowledge 
of their lives, were both women of striking 
character, who, while completely united in 
purpose and hope, were also widely different 
in their mental and physical peculiarities, and 
even in their habits of thought. Circum- 
stances, pressing with equal weight upon them 
both, moulded them into a certain similarity 
which could scarcely have been the result of 
family likeness alone, or even of the unusually 
strong attachment which existed unbroken 
| between them; but the need and the struggle 
| which broke the health and shadowed the 
sentiment of Alice served only to add strength 
and sturdy independence to Phebe’s originally 
powerful mind. Ifit may be permitted to one 
who from earliest childhood has known well 
; the manner of their life, to show to other wo- 

men something of the persistence, the honest 
love of beauty, the yearning desire for growth, 
| which made that little house in the midst of 
the stony city a sweet remembrance, a practi- 
| eal inspiration, to many who found welcome 
: and cheer within its walls, I would gladly, in 
such fashion, lay my tribute of love and respect 
| upon the graves of the two true-hearted wo- 
| men who have just now put away their bur- 
‘dens. Iknew them first when they were in 
| the prime of their strength, before success had 
; become a certainty, and while poverty still 
kept its grim hold upon their daily lives. They 





with the best method of sweeping Brussels or | do mischief whether they have the ballot or | mate success, for as sure as a just God reigns, were together, Alice and Phebe, in narrow, 


dril that “can but clasp or die.’ Men are as ! of pickles. 


‘under a bushel. Let us bring the latter out to 


so sure will it win the day. 
| > : , 4 > 
‘ May Heaven forgive our Alma Mater forthe 


comfortless rooms, toiling for food and raiment, 
but lifting themselves above all pettiness by 
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the grandeur of their confidence in’their own | “I have kept Fancy traveling to and fro 


motives, and their faith in that beloved Judge 


who was by-and-by to set his seal upon their | 


endeavors. They had in their care at that 
time the child-daughter of a dead sister, a wo- 
man now, missing at every step the love and 
patience which for her filled these mother 
hearts, and a few months later there came to 


them another sister, who was already fading | 


before the breath of that fell enemy to whom 
one by one the whole family have fallen prey. 
Soon after her arrival they, with admirable de- 
termination and foresight, secured for them- 
selves the home which came to be so dear to 
them that they never willingly left it even for 
a few days of necessary. rest, and under its in- 
fluence they did their best work and arrived at 
thé fullness of their womanhood. They were, 
the three of them, Alice, Phebe and Elmina, 
all in their physical aspect remarkable, for no 
one who saw them, even when their youth was 
past, could fail to recognize that the type was 
an, uncommon one, and of great potential 
beauty. Alice’s face, at times, merited no less 
a word than glorious, and if health of body 
and the consequent tranquillity of nerves had 
been hers, she would have developed unusual 
physical attractions. As it was, we may look 
long before we shall find the like of that ten- 
der, patient mouth, those sweet, deep eyes, 
and the brow lined with pain and shaded by 
heavy falling hair, which made Alice Cary’s 
beauty a thing patent to even superficial ob- 
servers. 


Phebe, though sharing the swarthiness of 
hair and skin which made one fancy that in 
the veins of these sisters ran dark drops from 
the heart of some distant, lovely Minne-ha-ha. 
was of a different nature, was freer, stronger, 
and possessed such robustness of health that 
up to the time of her last illness physical suffer- 
ing was almost unknown to her. As a result 
in some measure of this, but in the main as an 
essential of her character, she possessed a sense 
of humor unsurpassed, and, so far as I know, 
unrivalled among American women. Her 
face resembled strongly and curiously the por- 
traits of Sydney Smith, and the brilliancy of 
her wit reminded one not seldom of the flash- 
ing retorts and reckless sallies of that jolliest 
of priests. She had fairiy a mania for puns, 
and I have heard her when among her own 
people, and unembarrassed by the astonish« 
ment which she usually created among strang- 
ers, send one absurdity on the heels of an- 
other till she had done her worst, and exhaust- 
ed her victims’ capacity for laughter. It was» 
I think, the contrast between this keen per- 
ception of the comic, this ability to look for 
hours exclusively at the ridiculousness of life, 
with the deep earnestness which produced her 
hymns and gravely sweet poems, which led not 
a few of her friends to believe that in native 
endowments she excelled Alice, and by means 
of the various channe!s through which she re- 
ceived impressions, gained a wider experience 
than her sister’s somewhat morbid tempera- 
ment permitted her to obtain. That Phebe 
was apparently less prolific than Alice is due 
to the fact that. she was-a severer critic, and 
burned much unseen by ali eyes save her own, 
not from capriciousness, but because the pro- 
ductions failed to reach the standard by which 
she desired to measure her work. Her affec- 
tions were intense, though the expression of 
them in words or caresses was rare, and the 
thorough unselfishness of her relation with her 
sister was well shown in her quiet speech to an 
old friend soon after the death which had left 
her absolutely alone: “Ah,’’ said she, “I can 
bear it; I am thankful, for I know how much 
better Ican go on without Alice than Alice 
could have gone on without me.” She was so 
used to the fulfillment of those practical duties 
which made her the mainstay of the house- 
hold that she fancied, brave woman that she 
was, tha@she could still go on in her routine of 
labor, though those to whom she had been 
chief comforter had passed beyond the reach 
of her busy, loving hands. I remember, as 
something most beautiful and tender, the rela- 
tion between these two sisters and the third, 
the youngest, a creature who, during the un- 
ceasing suffering and languor which filled up 
the weary years before her death, became so 
lovely, so pure, that we looked upon her face 
as upon the face of an angel, and spoke of and 


“to her with reverent speech, for she was as one 


set apart, and it was not hard to believe, what 
she herse!f was assured of, that she held near 
converse with the dead. 

In her spiritism lost its folly, its shame- 
less trickery; and took on a true spirituality 
which elevated it into a religion, refining a na- 
ture already strangely delicate, and breaking 
down the last barrier between a soul whose 
life was love and the objects of its pure devo- 
tion. Her sisters guarded her with absolute 
jealousy, and her rare and dazzling beauty, 
which held its charm to the last, justified the 
passionate admiration with which they re~ 
garded her. Gentle, graceful, sensitive, a poet 
without the crowning gift of expression, the 
words which Alice wrote of her are better 
than any that can fall from lips to which her 
daily praise was strange :— 

“Ah, she was not an angel to adore, 

She was not perfect—she was only this: 

A woman to be prattled to, te kiss, 

To praise with all sweet praises, and before 


Whose face you never were ashamed to lay 
The affections of your pride away. 





Full many an hour, to find what name were 
best, 
If there were any sweeter than the rest, 
That I might always call my darling so; 
And this of woman seems to me the sweetest, 
The finest, the most gracious, the completest. 


“The dust she wore about her I agree 
Was poor and sickly, even to make you sad, 
But this rough world we live in never had 
An ornament more excellent than she; 
The earthy dress was all so frail that you 
Could see the beauteous spirit shining 
through. 


“Not what she was, but what she was to me, 
Is what I fain would tell—from her was 
drawn 
The softness of the eve, the light of dawn; 


With her and for her T could only see 1 
What things were sweet and sensible and | 


pure; 
Now all is dull, slow guessing, nothing sure. | 


“My sorrow with this comfort yet is stilled— 

I do not dread to hear the winter stir 

His wild winds up—I have no fear for her; 
And all my love could never hope to build 

A Fase se sweet beneath heaven’s arch of 

As she by death has been elected to.” 

After the death of this darling of her heart 
the singer herself passed swiftly onward, mark- 
ing her journey only by degrees of suffering, 
and leaning with eompletest trust on the arm 
of that strong sister who had never failed her. 
The home which their own hands had created 
was never quite the same after that sweet face 
was taken from it, but the atmosphere was 
still one of tireless industry, and the two who 
were left never lost their liberal interest in the 
questions of the day, and grew rather more 
than less radical in their opinions. They had 
from early life been dauntless abolitionists, hav- 
ing never held back from any sacrifice which 
they considered the cause demanded, and their 
sympathy for the blacks, both as slaves and 
freedmen, was warm and ample. They were 
both of them strong in their prejudices, Alice 
in particular clinging with fervor to certain 
notions—one may almost call them supersti- 
tions—the power of which over her mind would 
have been materially lessened had she received 
a broadef education than was possible under 
the conditions of her early life. They both 
felt, I believe, the lack of that culture, the 
acquisition of which would have opened to 
them a wider field of labor and pleasure, but 
they spent little time in regret, and dealt 
faithfully with the talents which had been en- 
trusted to their keeping. They felt, too, very 
deeply the comparative loneliness of their lives, 
and while they scarcely seemed to consider 
marriage as a possibility fur themselves, con- 
stantly urged the advantages of that’ estate 
upon the young people about them. They 
were not slow to tell us of the price which they 
had paid for their independence, and I am sure 
that in certain seasons of special depression 
and weariness they envied the sheltered lives 
of happily married women. Even now, wheo 
Death has set up his mighty shield between 
their fair names and the breath of this world’s 
praise or blame, it seems almost a breach of 
confidence to speculate upon the changes 
which would have resulted had either of them 
been able to give and receive such love as in 
their eyes justified marriage. As the years 
went on and they were gradually welded to- 
gether by griefs, and disappointments, and 
anxieties, which they could share only with 
each other, they put away from them all 
thought of other ties, and that they were none 
the less womanly women and true friends, the 
men who loved them well can bear witness. 

Of these dead women it is hard indeed to 
write aught but good, for their power so oyer- 
shadowed their weakness that one can scarce- 
ly say—in this or that they failed, here or there 
their lives were faulty. They were essentially 
religious, and I believe that the unsound views 
which Alice held as to the relations between 
this world and another were in great part the 
result of her unnatural physical condition, and, 
while doing little harm to others, were unde- 
niably comforting to her curing the long pe- 
riods of depression and nervous excitability 
which were hideous dreams rather than whole- 
some human life. With this exception the in- 
tellects of both the sisters were trustworthy, 
and the instincts of their moral natures were 
unusually pure and clear. Their near friends, 
I think, are conscious that neither of them 
reached her fullest possible development, for 
the necessity for constant toil which pressed 
upon them from the beginning to the end left 
them far too little time for the self-culture 
which they needed and would have thoroughly 
appreciated. But even though they did not 
attain to the limit of their intellectual growth, 
they left a record behind them full of proof 
and suggestion. With absolutely no world!y ad- 
vantages, with nothing to strive for but an ideal 
which they created for themselves; nothing 
to stimulate them but their own convictions, 
they toiled with heroic patience for the place 
which they believed it was appointed to them 
to fill, and we who know how honest their 
work was think of them now with truest rev- 
erence and hope. The imperfections of their 
characters are doubtless visible enough, but 
when criticism has analyzed, compared and 
coldly judged, there is still so good a thing as 
this to be said of these sisters, who are safe be- 
yond the fear of earthly sentencing,—they 
walked according to their light, they were 
faithful servants of a Master whom they trust- 
ed. And those who loved them here have 





little doubt that they have found the home 
whereof they spoke and wrote with solemn 
| Sweetness; that the suffering which this world 
| gave them has ended in the peace which this 
world cannot give. 
Mrs. M. F. Anmsrrone. 
SAYBROOK, Coxy. 
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AN ERRING HEART. 


| Do we live in a Christian land? I remem- 
| ber two verses of an old hymn:— 


“See that heathen mother stand 
Where the sacred current flows ; 
With her own maternal hand, 
*Mid the waves her babe she throws. 


“Send, O send the Bible there, 
Let its precepts reach the heart; 

She may then her children spare— 
Act the mother’s tender part. ” 


Ts it natural for mothers to love their babes ? 
What motive can prompt to infanticide? Does 
the crime rest wholly upon the shoulders of 
this forlorn sister? Or must we all bear our 
part? 

It is asad story. A young girl in a neigh- 

| boring town, of respectable family and of good 
reputation, a teacher in a public school; over- 
heard by laborers in the silent night, during 
‘the awful, and in her case unattended, ago- 
nies of childbirth; dragging herself next day 
to the punctual performance of her usual du- 
ties in the school-room ; refusing, a few days 
later, to give any explanation to the father, 
whom cruel rumors of the truth had hurried 
to her side; then the horrible discovery of a 
dead, undressed babe in her trunk! 

The case is yet untried, so far as I have 
heard, and we need not say now that infanti- 
cide crowned the list of this unfortunate wo- 
man’s sad mistakes. But such is the crime 
for which she is to be tried. 

Why was it not you or I, instead of that for- 
saken girl? Weknow what it is to love. We 
do not know how pure and self-forgetting was 
the love that beckoned her on into this thorny 
path of sin and sorrow. Probably she was 
weak, morally. Are wesure of our strength ? 
Have we been tempted so? Surely she was 
not wise. But neither she, nor you, nor I> 
chose our parentage, our early education, the 
social influences that built up our characters 
and judgments. 

It is not uncommon to see that which pass- 
es for love between the sexes, between mar- 
ried people sometimes, which is neither very 
lofty nor very pure. Born of the senses, or 
animal nature, it remains on that plane. A 
little better knowledge of the world and its 
cruel ways, a little cooler blood, and these 
people escape disgrace, are reckoned as re- 
spectable, and seldom hesitate to stone others 
to the full extent of the law’s allowance. 

Infanticide seems such an unnatural crime. 
Happy mothers know what tides of the most 
strong and innocént love flow into their souls 

with the advent of each helpless child, mak- 
ing the little one’s care a natural instinct as 
well as a most reasonable duty. They know, 
too, what womanly development is given to 
the true mother through this experience. Can 
they have any feeling stronger than tenderest 
pity for mothers to whom children only bring 
disgrace and earthly ruin? Mothers, and fa- 
thers, too, who “take measures”’ to escape the 
responsibility of offspring, without limiting the 
gratification of their passions—why should 
they condemn others who are only less prompt 
and secret in their “measures” ? 

It is easy for some to say, “She might have 
stopped with the first error, confessing that 
and bearing its results.” But who knows what 
maddening thoughts may have brought her at 
last to this sad climax? what personal disap- 
pointment, what fears of disgrace and sorrow 
to her friends, what dread of a life of igno- 
miny, not only for herself but tor her child? 
She was not alone in that first error; how 
hard for her to face its results alone! And 
where. could she turn to find a friend? How 
could she suppose that society would afford 
her one particle of sympathy ? 

Send Bibles to the heathen—certainly! And 
let this “Christian’’ people read a certain little 
story in the fourth Gospel of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Pharisees, who believed that in discreet con- 
duct and correct moral judgment they far ex- 
celled Jesus, brought before him a woman ta- 
ken in adultery. Should she not be stoned, as 
the law of Moses commanded? “Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone,’ was 
the reply. No Pharisee present was self-righ- 
teous enough to lead the matter farther, and 
allsilently withdrew. Then spake Love, truly 
Divine: “Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and 
sin no more.’ Not one of us believes that 
Jesus thought lightly of evil. It was he who 
gave the great law whose fulfillment “on earth, 
as in heaven,” will yet glorify the human race. 
But who else has ever made such pitying al- 
lowance for ignorance, weakness and tempta- 
tion? In his poem about “Jenny,’’ Rossetti 
says sorfiething like this (I quote from mem- 
ory, but do not forget the meaning at least of 
these few 1ines) : 

“If but a woman's heart could see 

Such erring heart, unerringly !— 

But that can never be.” 

Rossetti was mistaken in that last line. One 
human heart may never be able to read all 
the workings of another heart, but a deepen- 
ing spiritual culture leads to this result, at 





last—to a conviction that there is no real dif- 


! ference, after all, between our human hearts, | 

| when stripped of all that our social surround- | 

| ings, our early education and our inherited | 

| tendencies from our ancestry, have done to 

| give us apparent distinction from each other. 

| Who of us had free choice in these influences ? 

| Who of us can claim our nature as our own ? 

| Upon the surface we see endless varieties of 

| human disposition. Below all these varieties, 

| and below all the causes that have.resulted in 

, such diversity, lies our great common human- 

| ity—the nature which we share with all God’s 

| creatures, and which, unvivified by his re- 
deeming presence in that nature, is always 

| powerless against temptation. 

In a late number of the Independent, E. P. 
| Whipple wrote clearly of all this—of “The 
| Mutua! Relations of the Race and the Individ- 
, ual.” It was in the same paper that contained 
the best yet of the “Summer Stories,” one by 
Miss Phelps—the best »ecause it was most 
adapted to shame our established unrighteous- 
ness, and humble us for our injustice to our 
weaker brothers an‘ sisters. 

It is common for men to suppose that wo- 
men are too severe in their condemnation of 
their own sex, particularly of the sin against 
chastity. This seems to me to be the case, 
but women would not improve by becoming 
more like men in this respect. Most women 
condemn the erring one too severely, because 
they honestly hate the sin and are unable to 
separate between the sin and the sinner. 
Men judge in the same way, but the sin is 
more familiar to them and less hated. They 
have less condemnation for both sin and sin- 
ner. I say this of average men and women. 
There are others—men and women both— 
who have learned their own weakness so 
well that instead of horror and loathing for 
the “vilest of sinners’’ they feel only yearning 
tenderness and pity. The darker the sin the 
stronger the pity and love. It is not be- 
cause they have learned to love evil and to be 
careless about sin, but because they have real- 
ly begun to love their neighbors as them- 
selves. 

“Well, what would you do?” asks a friend 
who thinks I am criticising society. 

Really, I don’t know what to do, except to 
keep on crying to the Lord to work in us “to 
will and to do his own good pleasure.” He is 
doing it. He will continue to do so. Yet we 
are to work out our own salvation, and every 
secret cry of the heart for the reign of right- 
eousness helps toward that, as well as every 
honest word and every deed of justice. The 
organizations that are to be of permanent ser- 


proved condition of the universal heart and 
mind of mankind. We, such as we are, can- 
not set to work and organize the New Jeru- 
salem. We cannot vote it in by any show of 
hands to-day. 

The ballot is not the panacea for all our 
woes, yet I see not how intelligent persons can 
help desiring Woman Suffrage at the earliest 
moment when it can be obtained. Nothing 
short of its full and frank bestowal can prove 
to women that the men they love have at last 
outgrown their long-cherished puppydom, and 
are ashamed longer to set themselves up as 
the rulers of their wives and mothers. The 
free granting of Woman Suffrage will be an 
unmistakable sign of a great increase of man- 
liness among men, and it will remove one of 
the greatest barriers to our social progress. 

In due time we shall learn that they who 
are wise and they who are strong are not wise 
and strong for the sake of their own pleasure 
and gain and glory, but for the social benefit— 
for the help of God's “little ones.” Then pov- 
erty and ignorance and crime will have little 
chance among men. F.E. R. 
SILVER LAKE, MINN. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


The Swiss government has abolished capital 
punishment. 


Two-thirds of the women in lunatic asylums 
are wives of farmers. 


Constantinople is to have a railroad tunnel 
under the Bosphorus. 


England will not surrender any of the flee- 
ing Communists to the Thiers government. 


One ocean steamer captain counted sixteen 
icebergs on a late voyage across the Atlantic. 


Reports from the grape regions of Western 
te York indicate that the crop will be abun- 
ant. 


In some portions of the South attempts are 
ome made to revive knee-breeches and shoe- 
uckles, 


Five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
amber is gathered yearly on the Prussian coast 
of the Baltic. 


Itis reported that the coffee trade will be 
a affected by the short crop in 
razil. 


—- Young is willing that his wives 
should vote, but there must be no talking pol- 
itics, 


It is estimated that there are about 40,000. 
citizens of the United States in Europe the 
present season. 


The number of Confederate flags in posses- 
sion of the government at Washington is five 
hundred and forty-two. 


The corner-stone of the soldiers’ monument 
on Boston Common is to be laid on the 18th 
of September. It is expected that all the mil- | 











vice to us will be the outgrowth of an im- |: 


England in thirty years has lost 5,549,780 
cattle by the lung and foot and mouth diseases, 
worth over $418,000,000. 


The latest account from Zanzibar states that 
Dr. Livingstone had made a journey to a point 
200 miles west of Tanganyika. 


Red snow has been found in Washington 
Territory. It occurs in bands on the white 
snow, and contains very minute insects. 


Dr. Bliss, of Washington, D. C., is importing 
cundurango, the new specific against cancer. 
He writes that he has twenty-six thousand or- 
ders on his books. 


The familiar hymn, “My days are swiftly 
gliding by,’’ was written by the late Dr. Nelson, 
while hiding in a Missouri swamp from the 
pursuit of bloodhounds, which had been placed 
on his track by planters whose slaves he had 
assisted in escaping. 


_ A gentleman of Dubuque sent up a little 
red balloon labeled so that it should be known 
who sent it and where from. In less than a 
week he received a letter from Akron, Ohio, 
that it had arrived there, five hundred miles 
from where it started. 


According to the Turf, Field and Farm, 
there are over eleven million horses in the 
United States. Illinois contains the largest 
number, 1,346.320; and Ohio comes next. 
New York has 703,120, and stands fifth on the 
list, being exceeded by Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana. Rhode Island contains 
the smallest number, 9120, 


The statue of Franklin, executed by Hiram 
Powers, and originally contracted Yor over 
thirty years ago by citizens of New Orleans, it 
is announced is at last completed, and will 
shortly be shipped to its destination. Durin 
his late visit to England Mr. Powers DP mom 
a letter to the editor of the New Orleans 
Times, which has been received, announcing 
the completion of the work. ; 


' Those who think the oil wells of Pennsylva- 
nia have played out may be surprised to learn 
that the production of petroleum in this coun- 
try is steadily on the increase. In 1860 we ex- 
age but one and a half millions of gallons; 
n 1868 it had reached ninety-nine millions,and 
last year it was one hundred and forty-one mil- * 
lions. The increase in the flow of oil in Penn- 
sylvania since 1867 has been nearly fifty per 
cent. 


A bottle was recently picked up on the south 
beach of the island of Key West, with a mem- 
orandum inclosed owns, that it had been 
thrown overboard from a Norwegian brig at a 
point six hundred miles to the eastward of the 
island of Martinique. From an examination 
of the chart it appears that this bottle, driven 
by the currents known as the drift of the 
northeast trade winds, must have passed into - 
and througlr the Caribbean Sea, around the isl- 
and of Cuba, and into the Gulf of Mexico to 
the beach at Key West. This long course 
covers a distance of nearly 3000 miles, and 
from the date on the memorandum the rate of 
progress of the bottle must have been over 
thirteen miles a day, it having been driven 
along by the currents for 218 days. 
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E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtena Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHU HAVE FaILeQ To BE CURED BY OTHER: 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr, SPEAR. ‘ 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
upon all Disca-es. ly Jan. 28. 








Sg ALL THE FLRST-CLASS- M 
py SEWING MACHINES, 4 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
W Ilowe, JEtna, 
American, &C., KC. 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 


Mouth, or may be paid for in Work done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck:,) 
323 Washiugton, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 


a > 


De Sai Oo 








CLOSED. 





OPEN. 
This useful article of Household and Office furni- 


ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 

mirably adapted for the pu for which it was de- 

signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 

ing the inconvenience of removing them to other, 

apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 

complete, and is easily adjusted. 

HENRY L. ALBEE, 

No. G7 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 

Aug. 12. . 6m—eow 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Fands always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.56. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate. 














itary organizations in the city will take part in 
the ceremonies. 


Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 
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Woman's Journal. 





~ Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 9, 1871. 


The editors of the Woman's JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


On and after September 1st, until the end of 
the current year, we will furnish the Woman’s 
JouRNAL to new subscribers for three months 
from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssoctaTion, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual 
interest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to ob- 
tain campaign subscribers. We expect to add 
many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 














MASS CONVENTIONS. 


The canvass of Berkshire County, Massa- 
ehusetts, will commence with a Mass Con- 
VENTION in the Town Hall, Great Barrington, 
eommencing Monday evening, September 11, 
and continuing all day Tuesday, at 101-2 A. 
M., 2 1-2 P. M., and 7 1-2 P. M. 

Another Convention will be held in West’s 
Hall, Pittsfield, commencing Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 13, at 7 1-2 P. M., and continuing all 
day Thursday at the hours above mentioned. 

Another Convention will be held in Wilson 
Hall, North Adams, on Friday evening, Sept. 
15, at 7 1-2 P. M., continuing all day Saturday 
—hours as above. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, Margaret 
Campbell, Ada C. Bowles, Mary Eastman, 
and other eminent speakers, are expected. 
Admittance free. 

During the folowing week Woman Suffrage 
meetings will be held in the surrounding 
towns and villages, and will be addressed by 
Ada C. Bowles, Margaret Campbell, and Mary 
Eastman. Particulars next week. 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 

Lucy Srone, Chairman. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,’ worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” worth $15.00. 











A MISTAKE IN THE FAMILY. 


An old lady once apologized to her visitors 
for her heavy biscuit by quoting the proverb 
that “Mistakes occur in the best regulated 
families.” Else, it would not have occurred in 
hers. In no other way can we account for 
the extraordinary article in the Springfield 
Republican, entitled“ A Friendly Word on Wo- 
man Suffrage,’ which comes to us just as we 
are going to press, reflecting severely upon the 
course of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and entire- 
ly misstating the position of its editors. 

Just two weeks before the appearance of 
the above-mentioned article, the Springfield 
Republican re-published from the Woman’s 
JoURNAL an elaborate statement of our politi- 
gal position, and gave it hearty editorial com- 
mendation. We have not charged one iota. 
We stand to-day precisely in the position that 
the Springfield Republican commended on the 
21st of August. We urged the re-nomination 
ef Governor Claflin then—we urge it now. 
We opposed the nomination of Mr. Jewell then 
—we oppose it now. We stated our willing- 
ness to support any Woman Suffrage Republi- 
can who may be nominated by the Conven- 
tion—we make the same statement now. We 
asked the Republicans to give us a suffrage 
platform and candidate. This is all we ask 
now. If, therefore, there is any “mistake in 
the family,” the Republican must excuse us 

for saying that the mistake is not in ours. 

The Republican is right in saying that this 
is an excellent opportunity to obtain a platform 
favorable to Woman Suffrage. In this we 
heartily agree. Therefore, instead of assailing 
each other upon questions of personal politics, 
which are confessedly of minor importance, 


- | is perennial. 


| let the friends of Woman Suffrage work cor- 


' dially together for a plank in the Republican 
platform. The Governorship lasts only for a 
year, but the principle of Woman’s Equality 


“WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLYGAMY.” 


| Almost unknown and unperceived by the 
| world outside, a great revolution is being 
| peacefully wrought in Utah among the Mor- 
| mons, and through Mormon agency. Many of 
| the wisest and most conscientious among them 
|are awaking to the conviction that they 


| have been the victims of a false logic, and a 


blind faith in men and revelations, both claim- 


ing Divine authority. The enlightened are con- 
sequently swinging off from the regilar order 
and setting up for themselves—seceding from 
the established Mormon church, and rejecting 
the revelations of the Mormon priesthood as 
not of Divine authority. They are the “Come- 
outers” of Mormonism. 

Chief among these is William S. Godbe, a 
man whom all tourists and correspondents 
represent as earnest, honest, intelligent, tem- 
perate and conscientious. Under the influence 
of a misguided zeal he joined the Mormons 
and accepted polygamy “as a God-ordained 
system.” In his enthusiastic and young es- 
pousal of it, he ‘doubted not that God was 
| pledged to favor such of his children as entered 
| into it, with choice and peculiar blessings, here 

and hereafter.” But a change has come over 
| the spirit of his dream, and now he heads the 
| opponents of Brigham Young; rejects and de- 
| nounces polygamy, and is the leader of a large 
| and increasing class whose aim is to reform 
| Mormonism. They propose to change the 
| opinions, spirit and practices of the commu- 
| nity in which they live. Commencing the refor- 
mation some few years ago, timidly, and at the 
risk of life, Mr. Godbe has seen it grow in 
strength and gain in numbers, until now it 
overshadows the rule and threatens the depo- 
sition of Brigham Young himself. 

We have deen greatly interested in the peru- 
sal of an address on polygamy, delivered by 
Mr. Godbe in “Liberal Institute, Salt Lake 
City, Sunday, July 30,1871.” In this he states 
that the ‘‘Utah Reformers,” of whom he is a 
leader, no longer accept implicitly the doc- 
trines taught by the Mormon priesthood as 
revelations from Heaven, but subject them to 
the test of their own higher reason and con- 
science, and accept or reject them according- 
ly. That by this test the doctrine that polyg- 
amy is of God and a religious duty is proved 
to be false, because “it is found to be in oppo- 
sition to woman’s highest nature.” 

But that portion of his address which most 
interests us is his assertion that the practice 
of polygamy is utterly condemned by a “sub- 
sequent revelation,” which has come with 
overwhelming and irresistible power to the in- 
dividual soul, and is accepted throughout all 
Mormondom. This “revelation,” which has 
come with no scenic pomp or supernatural 
phenomena, but in the still small voice that 
appeals to the inner sense, is “the great prin- 
ciple of the equality of woman with man,’—“a 
principle,” says Mr. Godbe very truly, ‘‘which 
is destined to work a social revolution not only 
in Utah but throughout the whole civilized 
world.” ‘This new revelation,’ he continues, 
“the truth of which is accepted by millions, 
teaches, with reference to the marital relation, 
the grand idea that woman is designed not 
only to discharge the duties of the household 
and bear children, but to be to her husband in 
the truest and highest sense « companion. 
That a man no more needs a woman for his 
companion than a woman does a man for hers, 
and that to insure her perfect freedom she 
should be man’s equal in the marital relation, 
and this doctrine is at once fatal to plural mar. 
riage, both as it exists on earth and as Mor- 
monism teaches that it prevails in heaven.” 

Mr. Godbe goes on to assert that “the prac- 
tice of plural marriage is sadly deficient in its 
power to give happiness to either men or wo- 
men,” and that “if the inmost hearts of the 
polygamous men and women of Utah could be 
read to-day, there would be seen in them a 
solemn protest against it.” He therefore de- 
clares that “polygamy is doomed.’’ We quote 
his exact language :— 

“Only a short time will be needed to free the 
honest Mormon mind from belief in polygamy, 
which is an imperfect, one-sided order of social 
life. No new revelation, except the one refer- 
red to—the doctrine of the equality of woman 
with man—is necessary to abolish this system 
in Utah, for its foundation is sapped already. 
Outside interference will arrest its decay, but 
nothing can prevent its final overthrow; for 
the steady onward course of progress, the des- 
potism of society, the sharp sting of public 
opinion, the rapid growth of free thought 
througheut the Territory, together with the 
silent testimony of those who have seen its 
practice and felt its results, are the causes 
which, if unchecked by persecution, will soon 
solve the painful problem. The force of public 
opinion especially will contribute much to- 
wards it; for, whatever certain individuals may 
believe, they cannot wholly disregard the pre- 
vailing opinion of the community in which 
they live; they must, in some degree, conform 
to the customs and ideas of the society of 
which they form a part.” 

All will remember that when it was an- 
nounced that Woman Suffrage had been en- 
acted in Utah, the press universally predicted 
that this would perpetuate polygamy—for it 
was said the women all believed in polygamy, 
and, as they largely outnumbered the men, 




















they would vote its continuance. Behold the } gives at length and in detail, and also with 


result! It is but little over a year since the 
law was passed which gave suffrage to the wo- 
men of Utah, and already one of its leading 
and wealthiest citizens, a man of prominence 
and power, before whom Brigham Young 





| power, the constitutional argument for Wo- 


man Suffrage, and which was endorsed by 


| nearly half the Republican votes, we pub- 


lished at the time, and it seems to us unan- 
swerable. We wish our readers would give 


trembles, speaking to thousands in a public | it careful and earnest consideration. 


hall in behalf of other thousands, declares that 


We see that Gen. Butler, in his campaign 


Woman Suffrage, which is the legal and po- | through the State, reiiffirms, in brief, in every 


litical expression of the doctrine of woman’s 
equality with man, has doomed polygamy, and 
that nothing can save it. So, too, did the press 
teem with jeremiads when Wyoming enfran- 
chised the women of her Territory. Every dire 
result imaginable, it was predicted, would fol- 
low this action. Two years nearly have passed, 
and it is the universal verdict of the people of 
Wyoming that Woman Suffrage has promoted 
order, good morals, refinement and justice. 
Those at first opposed have come to praise it. 

So will it be everywhere. Woman Suffrage 
is the only legal and political expression that 
the doctrine of woman’s equality with man 
can take.. That ‘doctrine is of God, and can 
only result in ultimate good to men and wo- 
men, and its cryStallization into a statutory 
enactment is necessary to give the freedom to 
woman which is essential to her fuil develop- 
ment. 

“Ye fearful men! fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 


Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 





THE REASON WHY. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL is in no danger of 
suffering for lack of advisors or censors. Edi- 
tors and politicians who cannot, to save their 
souls, choose a candidate for themselves from 
among the little army of office-seekers now 
clamoring for the Governorship, yet feel per- 
fectly competent to advise the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. definitely as to the exact course it should 
pursue. Hence we are deluged with counsel 
and criticism. Most of it is harmless, and is 
received as the roof of a house takes on water 
only to shed it again immediately. 

Our position is one easy tounderstand. We 
propose to defeat, if possible, every anti-suf- 
frage candidate. We shall leave no honest 
measures untried to accomplish this. Opposi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage is opposition to a wo- 
man’s right to ownership of herself—owner- 
ship of her legitimately born minor children— 
to her control of her own property—to her hav- 
ing a voice in the laws by which she is governed 
—to her trial by ajury of her peers—to her hay- 
ing a representation when she pays taxes—in 
short, to her being lifted out of the minority, 
guardianship, childhood and inferiority to 
which the partial and one-sided legislation of 
the world has doomed her from time imme- 
morial. It is idle to tell us of the goodness of 
aman who stands in this attitude to woman. 
He may not be a thief, a burglar, or a criminal 
of any grade, but he is unjust to woman; 
stands in the pathway of her development, and 
must not be backed up in this position by the 
suffrages of the people of the progressive State 
of Massachusetts, 

Let every woman in the State believing in 
Woman Suffrage look well to the men of her 
own household, and to her male friends, that 
they are made to see the rightfulness of oppo- 
sition to anti-suffrage candidates. Make them 
understand that it is amoral duty. The work 
is to be mainly done before the Republican 
Convention meets in Worcester, in about two 
weeks from now. An anti-suffrage candidate 
should not be nominated for the Governorship. 
By private conversation, by personal influence, 
by letters, by newspaper articles—and now by 
conventions soon to be held in every part of the 
State, Woman Suffragists are seeking to create 
an unmistakable public sentiment adverse to 
the nomination of a man opposed to the en- 
franchisement of woman. Men and women 
in all parts of the State are helping us. We 
invite the codperation of all. Write to this 
office for advice, for suggestion and informa- 
tion. And let us all stand together, rezardless 
of censure, unmoved by sophistry, and relent- 
less in our purpose to obstruct hopelessly the 
political pathway of anti-suffrage candidates. 


—— —<-— 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENT FOR WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE. 


We have long been of the opinion that a 
just and liberal construction of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitu- 
tion gives to woman the elective franchise. 
We were led to consider the subject, in the 
first place, when living in Chicago, as- were 
many others, by a speech of Gov. Palmer of 
Illinois. He was addressing a collection of 
colored people in September of 1869, when 
he interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment so 
broadly that we then saw how it repealed all 
State Constitutions and laws that imposed 
conditions of education, race, color, property, 
or even sex, upon voters. 

Afterwards, we listened to and were com- 
pelled to accept the constitutional argument 
for Woman Suffrage, made, we believe, by Mr. 
Miner of St. Louis.. We advocated it then in 
the Agitator, the woman’s paper of Chicago— 
and afterwards, in the WomAN’s JOURNAL of 
Feb. 26, 1870. Every reconsideration of the 
argument only establishes us more firmly in 
our opinion that it is impregnable. The mi- 
nority report of Messrs. Butler and Lough- 
ridge made to Congress last winter, which 





speech, the position taken in that report. At 
Worcester, he spoke as follows :— 

Well, now, for the question of Woman Suf- 
frage. I was called to examine into this ques- 
tion, and I had no doubt when I did examine 
it. Let me state the question to ogy and you 
will have no doubt about it. In the first place, 
until the Fourteenth Amendment was passed, 
there never was a definition of what was an 
American citizen. Nobody knew what “Amer- 
ican citizen’ was, what acitizen of the United 
States was, for the citizens of the United 
States were made so because they were citi- 
zens of the State, except only the naturalized 
citizens. Well, I looked over the books, and I 
found that there were only two things that a 

rson must be in order to be a citizen of the 

nited States, two things in order to do, and 
one thing to have done by them. Everything 
else can be done 7 a person, whether a citizen 
or not, but those three things belong to nobody 
buta citizen. Nobody but a citizen can regis- 
teraship. Nobody but a citizen can preémpt 
land under the old preémption law. No 
but a citizen can have a passport. Well, i 
looked, then, and I found that women had al- 
-—_ registered ships, always preémpted lands, 
and always had passports; and I came to the 
conclusion that women were citizens of the 
United States because the law expressed that 
nobody could do that that were not citizens. 

Very well, then. Then comes the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
settled the question, which is that all persons 
born in the American jurisdiction, born on 
American soil and duly naturalized, shall be 
American citizens. That’s the Constitution. 
Then I went into the Supreme Court and I 
found the Supreme Court of the United States 
had said that the elective franchise was one of 
the privileges and immunities of American cit- 
izeus. That is, the right of voting. I then 
fuund the 14th Article of Amendment said that 
“no State shall have power to abridge or take 
away any one of the privileges or immunities 
of an American citizen.” Then I got into this 
line of reasoning: Women are Ambrican 
citizens. Voting is one of the privileges and 
immunities of American citizens. No State 
can take away or abridge that privilege or im- 
munity. What is the consequence? What 
followed? What necessarily, logically, result- 
ed? Why, it is that you cannot take away 
by State laws the rights of the women to vote. 
[Applause.| Well, having come to that conclu- 
sion, do you suppose that for all the govern- 
ments this side of Texas I would alter my 
mind? Having convinced my own mind on 
that question, won’t I be man enough to stand 
up in my tracks and state everywhere just 
that conclusion I have come to? And I have 
come to that conclusion, and I stated it in a 
report to Congress, and, therefore, I say, “wo- 
men have the right to suffrage whenever they 
choose to demand it.” [Cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs among the ladies.] That’s so. 
I don’t make any promises about this just be- 
fore election, because I have put forward this 
very argument more at length in a report in 
my place as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of Congress; und we had with us al- 


| most half of the Republican votes on that ques- 


tion. 

In private conversation, Gen. Butler goes 
farther than this, which is objected to by 
many, as being only the opinion of a lawyer, 
who may yet be opposed to Woman Suffrage 
on moral grounds. He avows his belief that 
suffrage is the right of woman, were the Con- 
stitution even silent on the subject, or hostile. 
This opinion he should give publicly, as well 
as privately, if he means to maintain a posi- 
tion as a friend of Woman Suffrage. 


——— 


SELF-NOMINATION. 


Thé papers opposed to General Butler are 
very severe on him for nominating himself to 
the office of Governor. He has gone boldly 
into the field, and, as one of his opponents says, 
is “trying to take the State by storm.” Isthis 
self-nomination a fault? Then every candi- 
date in the field is under the same condemna- 
tion. Dr. Loring employs his friends to work 
for him, but keeps quiet himself. The same is 
true of Messrs. Rice, Jewell and Washburn— 
they are all seeking the gubernatorial office, as 
though its attainment were the stepping-stone 
to everlasting blessedness. The only difference 
between them and Gen. Butler is this—he 
works for himself, openly, like a Titan ; they get 
their friends to work for them. If the Repub- 
licans intend to have a candidate who has not 
sought the office, they will find one in Gov. 
Claflin, who has never been engaged in any 
scramble for place,who has not only not sought 
the office of Governor, but has endeavored to 
step aside that the other competitors may 
havea better chance. Can the Republicans do 
better than to re-nominate him? 





The Executive Committee of the AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION met 
on Monday, Sept.4,at 12M. In accordance 
with a majority of responses received from 
absent members, it was decided to hold the 
third annual meeting in Philadelphia on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Nov. 21 and 22. A sub- 
committee of three was also appointed with 
power to arrange for a Woman Suffrage meet- 
ing in Washington city soon after Congress 
meets; also, to arrange for a series of mass 
conventions in Western cities during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 


Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford addressed 12,- 
000 people at a temperance mass meeting, in 
a grove at Nottingham, Penn., Aug. 17th. 
Mrs. Hanaford’s industry is untiring. 








NOTES AND NEWS, - 


The Watchman and Reflector says “the 
wives of Gen. Sherman, Admiral Dahlgren 
and Miss C. E. Beecher have started an anti- 
Woman Suffrage paper.” Indeed! How long 
since “Miss C. E. Beecher” has had a wife ? 


The question of free schools, as against pa- 
rochial or private schools, is no longer in doubt 
even in benighted Arkansas, for a Mrs. Cooper 
has takeu the stump in favor of the former, 
and every one knows that in such a cause wo- 
man is irresistible. 





The post-office at Tamworth Village, N. 
H., an important county town, is under the 
charge of Miss Mary J. Gilman, P.M. Miss 
Gilman is also the express agent and telegraph 
operator at the village. Sheis an advocate 
of Woman Suffrage. 


“Jennie June,” writing concerning woman’s 
sphere, wisely remarks that the root of the 
whole difficulty “lies in the wicked and debas- 
ing theory that. woman was made for man, and 
must therefore accept his will and his interpre- 
tation of all matters in which she herself is 
concerned. This,” in the opinion of Mrs. 
Croly, “subverts the whole theory and in- 
tention of Divine Providence.” 


Miss Ellen E. Miles, of New Haven, has 
compiled an excellant Christmas gift book, 
which will be published in season for the holi- 
days. Itis entitled, “Our Home Beyond the 
Tide, and Kindred Poems,” and will be pub- 
lished in neat and elegant style by a Boston 
firm, as a sort of companion volume for “The 
Changed Cross,’ and “Shadow of the Rock” 
—books which it resembles in character and 
size. 


The Universalist Convention of the State of 
New York, at its annual session held last week 
in Syracuse, recommended among other things 
a female professorship for the benefit of the 
young ladies at St. Lawrence University, at 
Canton, N. Y. This institution (Universalist) 
receives women on equal terms with men to 
every department of study,and has already 
graduated three women ministers from its 
Theological School, 


In the office of the New York Evening Post 
Mr. Bryant has (it is said) hung up a cata- 
logue of words that no editor or reporter is 
allowed to use. Among these interdicted 
words are bogus, authoress, poetess, collided, 
debut, donate, donation, loafer, located, ova- 
tion, predicate, progressing, pants, rowdies, 
roughs, secesh, osculate (for kiss), indorse (for 
approve), lady (for wite), jubilant (for rejoic- 
ing), bagging (for capturing), loaned (for lent), 
posted (for informed), realized (for obtained). 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney—whose “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood” first gave her popular repute, 
and whose more recent stories have made her 
friends everywhere—is writing a new story, 
which will appear next fall. Her writings have 
a peculiar charm, and are the very essence of 
purity. Mrs. Whitney is said to be as beauti- 
ful in person and character as her stories are 
excellent—a woman yet young, with black 
hair and eyes to match, anda face remarkably 
interesting. 


Col. Higginson’s “Atlantic Essays,” which 
will be out in book form some time this month, 
are: “A Plea for Culture,” which appeared in 
the Atlantic of 1867; “Literature as an Art,” 
1867; “Americanism in Literature,” 1870; 
“A Letter to a Young Contributor,” 1862; 
“Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet ?” 1859; 
“A Charge with Prince Rupert,” 1859; “Mad- 
emoiselle’s Campaigns,” 1858; “The Puri- 
tan Minister,” 1862; “Fayal and the Portu- 
guese,” 1860; “The Greek Goddesses,” 1869; 
“Sappho,’’ 1871; and “On an Old Latin Text- 
Book,” 1871. 


Grace Greenwood writes to the Chicago 
Republican, deckaring that there is neither 
truth nor fun in its “personal,” that she had 
boxed the ears of a carrier of that journal for 
bringing the paper late. She saucily adds that 
she has always found newspaper carriers trust- 
worthy and obiiging, and that if she were in 
the boxing line she would not direct her sting- 
ing blows against the carrier’s ears; but 
against those of the local editor, “preferring a 
good, large mark.” The Republican humbly 
proposes, by way of amend, to send its fiery, 
untamed local up to Grace to be killed, and of- 
fers to pay the funeral expenses. 


One of our lady correspondents, who is an 
Episcopalian, writing from Ithaca, N. Y., 
says:— 

“T have offered to send the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL for ayear to Bishop ——, and 
——, two eminent dignitaries of the church, 
but both declined to receive it. I am casting 
about for some other place through which 
to sénd an entering wedge to our church. 
As soon as I finda leading minister who will 
read the paper, I shall send it to him. Mean- 
while I am conducting a service and Sunday 
school, and put my copy of the JoURNAL 
into the library, where it is well read. Wo- 
man’s Rights is an essential part of the gospel 
of Christ. 


Mr. Tilton, in an elaborate letter, asks Mr. 
Sumner to espouse Woman Suffrage as guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, and to present a bill securing them the 
franchise. It is certainly a very able docu- 
ment, and presents the argument for Woman 
Suffrage based on the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
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Amendments in a very compact and logical 
form. Mr. Tilton will publish 20,000 copies 
of this letter in tract form for general circula- 
tion. As we have said before, there seems to 
us no flaw in the argument, and we do not 
hesitate to do all that lies in our power to 
press it upon the attention of Congress. We 
shall make an extract from this letter in our 
next issue. 


Miss Edna T. Snell, one of the noblest and 
most cultivated women of lowa, has been nom- 
inated by the Republicans of Wahaska County 
in that State, as Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Miss Snell graduated from Iowa 
College, and for three years or more, was as- 
sistant superintendent of the High School. 
When we met her last winter she was hoping 
to spend a year in Boston to enjoy the Har- 
vard College lectures, and we felt certain that 
if she carried out this purpose she would re- 
main in the East longer than a year. She is 
young, very attractive, has a beautiful face, 
and is highly gifted. 


A despatch from Washington, dated Sept. 
5th, gives the following information :— 


“The advocates of the right of women to the 
elective franchise in the District of Columbia 
have looked forward to the meeting of the 
Supreme Court of this District in October 
with much interest, as it was expected that 
then the question of the right of women to vote 
would be determined, but it now appears that 
the cases are not in a shape to determine the 

uestions they were intended to raise. The 
Sommustenioness of Elections failed to make any 
defense, and hence judgment by default is en- 
tered against them for such amount as a jury 
may determine. In this condition the case is 
full of technical difficulties in the way of get- 
ting a decision upon the questions which the 
case is intended to raise.” 


The New York Tribune very sensibly re- 
marks that— 


“Massachusetts has peculiar facilities for 
testing the utility and influence of different 
systems of taxation. She has combined a 
comparatively small area, trustworthy public 
officials, and a well-educated population.” 


In view of these advantages we here in 
Massachusetts propose to test the old theory 
that “taxation and representation should be 
inseparable.’ The women of Massachusetts 
pay taxes on 130 millions of property. We 
propose that they be permitted to vote as to 
what taxes they shall pay and how the tax 
shall be expended: What says the Tribune ? 
Is it not an experiment worth trying? But 
this experiment is Woman Suffrage. 


Two institutions for fallen women in Chi- 
-eago have in a year expended $15,000, and 
have reclaimed 88 women. The press of that 
city thinks the money could have been more 
effectively expended in some other way. It is 
right. Prevention is better than cure. If 
Chicago, or any city of its size, would invest 
$13,000 yearly in measures to prevent vice, it 
would accomplish a greater good. The open 
sale of obscene publications, the immunity 
granted the seducing man, and the unsparing, 
relentless and undying condemnation of the 
seduced woman, the lack of remunerative em- 
ployment for women, and of industrial educa- 
tion to fit them for work—these, and other 
like causes, must be removed, before women 
will cease to drop into houses of ill-fame, and 
the social evil be checked. 


The new President of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, Prof. Twombly, has declared his in- 
tention of putting the lady students at once 
on a perfect equality with the young men. 
Heretofore they have not been allowed to re- 
cite together. It is a matter of regret that the 
new building for the accommodation of the 
ladies is placed in the most uninviting spot on 
the University grounds, where the ground is 
low, the prospect from lake and surrounding 
country entirely shut off by the dense foliage 
and rise of ground. As a lady has expressed 
it, it looks as though the girls were to be kept 
at the bottom of the hill as long as possible. 
There are various reasons assigned for thus lo- 
cating the building, but none good enough to 
justify it, or to balance the loss of the fine 
prospect, light and air. 


It is sometimes said that no women shouid 
be allowed to vote, because many women do 
not wish to do so and would refuse to avail 
themselves of the privilege. Upon this princi- 
ple the men of Connecticut should be imme- 
diately disfranchised, for :— 

“With a population of 37,180 and a vote of 
6500, Hartford cast but 1295 ballots, all told, 
on the question of whether the city should ap- 

ropriate $1,000,000 towards building the new 

tate House ordered by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. The question here was one of about 
$27 to every man, woman and child in Hart- 
ford, or if we say the voters only, $154 per 
head, and yet but one suffragan in five ap- 
proaches the polls, and of those who come but 
one in twenty-eight objects to the appropria- 
tion. The same phenomenon the reader may 
notice in almost any financial election the re- 
public over.” 


The Christian Register comments as follows 
on the letters of Horace Greeley to Theodore 
Tilton. The same thought has been very gen- 
erally expressed in private discussion of those 
epistles :— 

Horace Greeley’s letter to Theodore Tilton, 
on Woman Suffrage and Free Love, has been 
frequently cited as an indication that the 
veteran editor’s mind is giving way. It is 
sin ay | weak and illogical, as an ment 
egies oman Suffragists in general, but, as 
an earnest rebuke, of such advocates of Free 
Divorce as Mr. Tilton, it suggests a purity of 


beart, fidelity of conscience, and a concern for 
the welfare of society, which are still more im- 
rtant than mefe strength and clearness of 
ntellect. In reading his letter we must bear 
in mind the important fact that it was not 
addressed to George William Curtis, or Mrs, 
Stowe, or Rev. Gilbert Haven (who are all Wo- 
man Suffragists), but to the editor of the Gol- 
den Age, and it was colored, if not occasioned, 
by the social and moral heresies of that journal. 


People who think that “women have all the 
rights they want” would do well to ponder 
the following extract from a letter received 
to-day—they are so commonly received by us 
that we might give similar quotations every 
week if desired :— 


“I see by my receipt that my subscription 
to the WomAn’s JOURNAL expires with the 
20th of this month. My husband does not 
believe in the doctrine of Woman Suffrage. 
Therefore he will not give or let me have any 
money to pay my subscription. So I have to 
get it the best way Ican. This is the reason 
why I send only one dollar now. I will try to 
send the rest before the year expires.” 


How would husbands like to find themselves 
in such a position as this woman occupies? 
Would they say they had “all the rights they 
want,” while the law made them absolute 
dependants upon their wives for the means of 
subscribing to a weekly paper? 


The Chicago Republican has dragged before 
its readers what it calls “a sketch of a love 
passage of Alice Cary, never before told to the 
general public.’ It is such a story as Alice 
Cary would have religiously guarded from the 
“general public,” at any sacrifice but that of 
right and truth. If true, she concealed it 
from her own sister Phebe so carefully that 
she respected Alice’s secret, and indirectly 
begged the world to do so. But this Chicago 
editor sacrilegiously exhumes her secrets and 
those of others long buried in the grave, al- 
though fuil of unpleasant details, and then 
plumes himself on his smartness and enter- 
prise. Gail Hamilton has never yet met a very 
mean male editor or reporter, only those of 
the feminine gender. We commend the Chi- 
cago Republican editor to her tender mercies, 
which as shown to women are cruel, 


We are told by one of the New York dailies 
that— 


‘Women need not complain that their 
claims are receiving less consideration than 
they merit, when they are so freely admitted 
to shure the privileges and emoluments of 
Federal patronage. Many a man would give 
up his franchise for an office, and a professional 
seeker counts his vote as one of the least valu- 
able considerations in the pursuit of the chief 
end of existence. While, then, we have post- 
mistresses in large number, and now possess 
one Mrs. Inspector Murphy in the New York 
Custom House, the demand of the ballot for 
bon seems almost a labor of supereroga- 
tion. . 


We might add to the above list the employ- 
ment of a number of ladies by our efficient 
Postmaster, General Burt, in the Boston Post- 
office, and similar evidences of enlightened 
liberality all over the country in government 
offices. But on behalf of women we ask for 
rights, not privileges, justice, not favors. To 
be a citizen of a free country is better than to 
be a clerk or even the inspector of a custom 
house. 


Lynn, Mass., has had an unusual excite- 
meut. An attempt was made to cut down 
the wages of the women in the shoe shops, 
the most of whom earn only from $7 to $8 
a week. The women of Lynn held an indig- 
nation meeting and protested. Among other 
things at their meeting they said :— 


“Whereas, We have long felt the need of 
seg our. _ and privileges as free 

rm women, and are determined to defend 
them and our working interests to the fullest 
extent of our ability, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the free women of Lynn, 
will submit to no rule or set of rules that go 
towards enslaving or degrading us.” 


The Workingwomen’s Association of the 
same city came to the aid of the strikers, and 
pledged them every dollar ($800) there was in 
the treasury. The result was, the “bosses” 
backed down from their demands. The girls 
also refuse, as stitchers, to submit to the de- 
mands of the “bosses,” who wanted them to 
give a week’s notice before leaving, and agree 
that no girl should be hired who could not pro- 
duce a certificate of honorable discharge. 
They have decided to stop work altogether be- 
fore they will sign any such paper, and as 
most of the girls are active members of the 
Association for Mutual Protection, they seem 
to have the best of the fight. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has just de- 
cided that a husband in that State is no longer 
liable for the debts of his wife contracted by 
her before marriage. It takes the ground that 
the law of that State passed in 1869 (allowing 
the wife to do business on her own account, 
and taking from her husband all control over 
her wages,) has logically and necessarily 
carried with it the law making the husband 
responsible for the debts contracted by his 
wife when she was femme sole. Every one will 
see that this decision is just. And yet there 
remain on the statute books so many other 
unjust laws relating to woman, that this de- 
cision causes no littleembarrassment. By the 
laws of the State, the husband is not responsi- 
ble for the femme sole debts, because his wife 
is a legal and financial individual, and, by the 
same laws, she is not responsible, because she 
cannot be sued! Although she may be worth 





her tens of thousands, there isno way in which 





an honest creditor can obtain his legal dues. 
What Solons our law-makers are, to be sure! 
The Chicago Post indicates the way out of 
this embarrassment. It says:— 


“The only way out of the woods seems to 
be the investment of every married woman 
with the right to make wills and separate con- 
tracts, the right to sue and be sued. The 
Legislature should not hesitate in the bestow- 
ment of this franchise. It has taken steps 
that have led into intricate complications and 
inconsistencies; there is no way out except 
forward in the same path.” 








THE WOMEN’S CHOICE. 


Every Saturday commends the strong de- 
sire of the Woman Suffrage Republicans of 
Massachusetts for the re-nomination of Gov- 
ernor Claflin, and says that this “is highly 
creditable to our good sense and does not tell 
against our political sagacity.” It then pro- 
ceeds to read the WoMAN’S JOURNAL a lec- 
ture for refusing to assail Dr. Loring and Gen- 
eral Butler and for giving these gentlemen 
credit for their public endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage. It politely characterizes the former 
as “a mere boneless and nerveless political 
hack,” and the latter as ‘‘a turbulent and sen- 
sational disorganizer.” It coolly informs us 
that “the Woman Suffrage question is of far 
greater importance than many of the suffra- 
gists appear to comprehend,” and closes by 
censuring us for opposing the nomination of 
that conspicuous opponent of Woman Suffrage, 
Hon. Harvey Jewell, exclaiming, “Better for 
them in the long run that a high-minded ene- 
my of their cause be made Governor!” 

Every Saturday does not quite comprehend 
the position of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. We 
seek to maintain a representative attitude. 
Having taken pains to ascertain the general 
preference of Woman Suffrage Republicans, 
we were the first paper in the State to advo- 
cate the re-nomination of Governor Claflin. 
We have never indicated anybody as our sec- 
ond choice, simply because suffragists differ in 
regard to that. Some prefer Loring, others 
Rice ; some Washburn, others Butler. There- 
fore we simply state imipartially the position of 
these various candidates on the question of 
suffrage, and appeal to our Republican friends 
to give us a suffrage platform and a suffrage 
candidate. 

We have never advocated the nomination of 
any one but Claflin, nor opposed the nomina- 
tion of any one but Jewell. And we boldly 
assert—Hvery Saturday to the contrary not- 
withstanding—that for suffragists to nominate 
Harvey Jewell for Governor would be as in- 
consistent as for the abolitionists of 1850 to 
have sustained the author of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. In this preliminary stage of our 
political action, we intend so to conduct the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that when the smoke of 
battle clears away no friend of Woman Suf- 
frage will have just ground of complaint. 

H, B. B. 
THE WOMEN’S CANDIDATE. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts having decided to make no nomina- 
tion for the Governorship, it remains for them 
to make their choice from among the names 
already proposed. And although the women 
themselves have as yet no vote to cast, they 
can still work as effectively as the *circum- 
stances allow in the home-circle and out of it, 
for the el2ction they deem the most “eminently 
fit to be made,” from among these candidates. 

Can any one doubt which that would be? 
Is there any doubt which it should be? If 
gratitude, if regard for the moral fitness of 
officials, if faith in the tried and true, if desire 
for the representative of the best manhood of 
the Commonwealth, are influential motives 
with women; if the pledges made for them in 
advance, of their help in purifying politics, in 
lifting public affairs out of the soiled hands of 
tricksters, demagogues and selfishly ambitious 
men, are to be kept,—then will we women 
urge and labor for the nomination of William 
Claflin. A man of noble character and irre- 
proachable private life; a man who is guided 
by honest conviction, and not by personai or 
party ambition,—who treads slowly, but surely, 
in the path of progress; a man whom all 
mothers may quote to their sons, without a 
blush or a reservation, as an example; and 
upon whom have fallen the blessings of many 
a mother and widow, who have found him a 
father and a friend, no less than a faithful ad- 
ministrator of law; a man upheld and strength- 
ened by the noblest and sweetest home intlu- 
ences,—for such a man the women of the Com- 
monwealth could surely cast their votes with 
an enthusiasm and a “God bless him!” that 
would count outside the ballot-box, and witb- 
in it! 

Let them do, then, with a will, whatever 
their hands find to do, towards the nomination, 
which will be the election, of Wm. Claflin. 

CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 





DEMOCRACY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Massachusetts Democratic State Con- 
vention will meet in Springfield on the 14th 
inst., before the next issue of our paper. 

Last year, in response to the Memorial of 
the Woman Suffrage State Central Commit- 
tee, the following resolution was made a part 
of the Democratic platform :— 

Resolved, That while we must regard it as 


an existing fact that suffrage is a right and 
not a privilege, and that any restriction upon 
its exercise should be founded in unmistaka- 
ble policy, we consider the proposition to ex- 
tend the suffrage to the women of this Com- 
monwealth as involving too many social con- 
siderations to be summarily treated as a mere 
political question, but there is a pressing duty 
upon the people of this State to remove at 
once and forever all property and otber quali- 
fications, constitutional and statu‘ory, upon 
the exercise of that right by every man who 
is a citizen of the United States. 


This resolution conceded the principle, but 
evaded its application. If suffrage is a right, 
then our demand ought to be granted. - The 
Democratic party has already established 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming and Utah. The 
Democratic State Convention of Kansas has 
made Woman Suffrage a plank in its platform. 
If the Democratic party of Massachusetts is 
wise, it will do the same. 

We hope the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will again send memorials 
to the conventions of every party. Like Mor- 
decai in the king’s gate, let us remind every 
political organization that one-half of all the 
citizens of this so-called Republican State are 
taxed without representation and governed 
without consent. Let our Memorial say frank- 
ly that we have no threats to make and no 
bribes to offer. That we ask suffrage for 
woman because it is right, and protest against 
her dijsfranchisement because it is wrong. 
Then let us wait to see which party will first 
plant itself upon the fundamental principle of 
Impartial Liberty. H. B. B. 


———————— - 





A NEW WORKER. 


Miss Mary Frank Eastman, of Lowell, after 
several years of brilliant success as a teacher, 
has concluded te enter upon a broader field of 
action, and attempt to teach the fathers and 
mothers, especially the latter, in those things 
relating to their duties as citizens, She taught 
her first school in Brookfield, and last Sunday 
evening she gave her first public lecture to an 
attentive audience in the vestry of the Unita- 
rian church in the same place. 

Quiet, unassuming, direct in speech, and 
persuasive in tone, she must win to her the 
attentive and thoughtful. Her subject was, 
“Ought Woman to Want to Vote?’ She an- 
swered seven objections to an affirmative an- 
swer to this question, in a masterly manner, 
and then proceeded to give affirmative reasons. 
The purity of the English, the directness of 
method, the dignity of the thought, and the 
character of the lecturer, gave uncommon pow- 
er to the lecture. When such a woman leaves 
her school of young ladies at Meadville, Pa., 
and, from a sense of duty, enters upon the 
work of a lecturer, the act speaks volumes for 
the cause. 

That lecture should be heard in Boston, and 
then in all the larger cities and towns of the 
State. “Whoso hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

8. S. Huntina. 
|The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation have made an engagement with Miss 
Eastman to lecture for them, and she will 
commence her labors immediately in Berkshire 
County.—Eb.| 





“‘ REFUGE OF OPPRESSION.” 


For many years Mr. Garrison was accustom- 
ed to put the reckless traducers of the anti- 
slavery movement into pillory by republishing 
their falsehoods under the above heading. 
The WomAN’s JoURNAL might well do like- 
wise. It would be a fitting place for the fol- 
lowing items. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
publishes and commends the letter of Rev. 
Kinsley Twining entitled “Christianity in Poli- 
tics,” and this “excellent letter’ contains the 
following precious morsel of mendacity * 

“In this country questions of religion will 
and must run invw politics, but it is a most 
unfortunate encouragement to demagogues 
that, when once they reach that arena, so 
many people should be willing to ignore every 
other consideration of decency and go for the 
man who promises to dé the most for their 
hobby. Witness the strange eagerness of the 
so-called ‘‘Woman’s Rights” leaders to forget 
every consideration on which the true welfare 
of their sex depends, and to advertise them- 
selves for sale to the man who promises the 
most to their party.” 

If those who imagine themselves saints re- 
fuse to concede to womeri the rights they 
claim for themselves, they are not saints, but 
Pharisees. If the men they denounce as dema- 
gogues “remember those in bonds as bound 
with them,” the “publicans and sinners” are 
better Christians than the Pharisees who con- 
demn them. Verily, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

The following scandalous calumny deforms 
the usually friendly editorial columns of the 
New York Independent:— 

“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL announces its 
purpose to support a scoundrel who promises 
to favor suffrage for women, in preference to 
an honest man who refuses to make this prom- 
ise; and to give its adhesion to the dirtiest 
party in the field, with that plank in its plat- 
form, rather than the most patriotic party 
which refuses to adopt it. Our friends are 
generally wise in their judgments; but in this 
matter they seem to us to hold themselves too 
cheap. A cause like that for which they are 
working gains nothing by unholy alliances. 
They cannot help being — by, the com- 
pany they keep and the standard-bearers they 
follow.’ 

The readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL can 
judge for themselves how much truth there is 





in either of the above statements. The Wo- 


man Suffrage Republicans of Massachusetts 
generally advocate the re-nomination of Gov- 
ernor Claflin and oppose the nomination of 
Harvey Jewell. But, so far as we know, they 
propose to abide the decision of the Republi- 
can Convention, demanding only that Woman 
Suffrage shall be incorporated in the platform 
and that the candidate shall be friendly to the 
movement. What right has the Independent 
to assume that the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts intend to nominate “a scoundrel” for 
Governor? And if they do so, why should 
the Woman Suffragists be made scape-goats 
for the sins of the Republican party ? 
H. B. B. 





A HINT. 

The coming election, in March, 1872, will be 
a close one, and the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage in the Granite State should be an im- 
portant element in the political contest in that 
State. There are many good and true friends 
of our cause in New Hampshire. They should 
act. The Labor Reformers have shown what 


‘can be done by a few, if those few only hold 


the balance of power. Let the friends of 
Woman Suffrage take the hint.. Let a Wo- 
man Suffrage convention be called, county 
conventions held, and a full ticket nominated, 
and the cause of Woman Suffrage will take 
that rank in New Hampshire that its impor- 
tance deserves, F. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 








Now Ready! 
Emerson’s Singing School! 


Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
the country, and arranged carefully for the-use of 
Singing School Teachers. There is in 
PART Ilst—A Good Elementary Course. 

‘“ 2d—A Fine Selection of Secular Music. 
‘““ 8d—A Number of Church Tunes and An- 

Send 75 cents for Specimen Copy. 

Send $7.50 per dozen for the book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee, 17. BOSTON. ly 





New England 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Term, of seventeen 
weeks, will begin Nov. 1. Free scholarships for stu- 
dents needing aid. Address the subscriber, at the 
College, East Concord Street, Boston. 

Sept. vy. 3t SAM’L GREGORY, MLD., Secretary. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Besten. 


C. W. TuRNER. H. R. Cuenzy. 
June 24. ly 





The Homeeopathic College and 
Hospital for Women, 


In CLEVELAND, OHIO, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 
which end the firstof March ensuing. 
enter the first day of the term. Address 
B. CYRIAX, M. D.. 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean of the Faculty. 





Charles Cowley, - 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reem 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Avenue and Twenty-Sece 
end Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 65, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 
For Cotalogne and other information, address 
NN PRESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Sxo’y. 
Aug. 19. ; 3m 





C. W. Calkins & Co., 


JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Hehe per Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June 10. 136 WashingtonSt., Boston. 6m 


E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
a G. STEVENS, Mary E. convey, 
an. 21, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa<- 
tion. 











No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859, 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
4lso, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae SuUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 





gcents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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Poctry. 


A WOMAN'S POEM. 


[The following is from the advance sheets of a new 
book of poems by R. H. Stoddard, entitled, “Book of 
the East,” and other poems, which will be published 
by James R. Osgood & Co., Sept. 20th.—Ep.} 

You say you love me, and you lay 

Your hand and fortune at my feet; 
I thank you, sir, with all my heart, 

For love is sweet. 
It is but little to you men, 

To whom the doors of Life stand wide ; 

But much, how much to woman! She 
Has naught beside. 


You make the worlds wherein you move, 
You rule your tastes, or coarse, or fine ; 
Dine, hunt, or fish, or waste your gold 
At dice and wine. 
Our world (alas, you make that too!) 
Is narrower,—shut in four blank walls: 
Know you, or care, what light is there ? 
What shadow falls? 


We read the last new novel out, 
And live in dream-land till it ends; 
We write romantic school-girl notes, 
That bore our friends. 


We learn to trill Italian songs, 
And thrum for hours the tortured keys: 
We think it pleases you, and we 
But live to please. 
We feed our birds, we tend our flowers, 
(Poor in-door things of sickly bloom,) 
Or play the housewife in our gloves, 
And dust the room. 


But some of us have hearts and minds,— 
So much the worse for us and you; 
For grant we seek a better life, 
What can we do? 


We cannot build and sail your ships, 
Or drive your engines; we are weak, 
And ignorant of the tricks of trade; 
To think, and speak, 

Or write some earnest, stammering words, 

Alone is ours, and that you hate; 
So, forced within ourselves again, 

' We sigh and wait. 


Ah! who can tell the bitter hours, 
The dreary days that women spend? 
Their thoughts unshared, their lives unknown, 
Without a friend! 
Without a friend? And what is he, 
Who, like a shadow, day and night, 
Follows the woman he prefers? 
: Lives in her sight? 
Her lover—he, a gallant man, 
® Devoted to her every whim— 
He vows to die for her, so she 
Must live for him! 
We should be very grateful, sir, 
That, when you’ve nothing else to do, 
You waste your idle hours on us— 
So kind of you! 


Profuse in studied compliments, 
Your manners, like your clothes, are fine, 
Though both at times are somewhat strong 
Of smoke and wine! 
What can we hope to know of you? 
Or you of us? We act our parts; 
We love in jest; it is the play 
Of hands, not hearts! 


You grant my bitter words are true 
Of others, not of you and me; 
Your love is steady as a star— 
But we shall see. 


You say youlove me; have you thought 
How much those little words contain? 
Alas! a world of happiness, 
And worlds of pain! 


You know, or should, your nature now, 
Its needs and passions. Can I be 
What you desire me? Do you find 
Your all in me? 


Youdo. But have you thought that I 
May have my ways and fancies, too? 
You love me; well, but have you thought 

If I love you? 


But think again. You know me not; 
I, too, may be a butterfly, 
A costly parlor doll on show 
For you to buy. 


You trust me wholly? One word more. 
You see me young; they call me fair; 
I think I have a pleasant face, 
And pretty hair. 


But by and by my face will fade; 
It must with time, it may with care: 
What say you to a wrinkled wife, 
With thin, gray hair? 


You care not, you; in youth, or age, 
Your heart is mine, while life endures; 
Is’t so? Then, Arthur, here’s my hand, 
My heart is yours. 


KINDLE AND SMILE. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan : 





dtliscellany. 


SHIRTS VERSUS WIVES. 
From Harper's Lazer.) 

Five years had passed since Fred Lattimer | 
and his wife Daisy had commenced life to- 
gether, and so far they had lived in the ut- | 
most harmony. | 

She was an ambitious little woman, not in 
the sorosistical sense, but that she might | 
please her husband, and make a happy home | 
for him and the children. To carry out such 
an ambition is to be very unselfish and self- 
sacrificing. In spite of her many cares, Daisy 
was a bright and happy little wife; her hus- 
band was as the apple of her eye, and she was | 
a gleam of sunshine to him. She managed | 
her children with wisdom, and superintended 
her household prudently; she sang lullabys to 
quiet the baby, and clicked the sewing-ma- 
chine when he slept; all the household sew- 
ing passed through her nimble fingers, and, in 
addition to all this, she made Fred's shirts! 
Every spring half a dozen linen, and every 
fall as many new cotton shirts, were, after 
being beautifully done up by Bridget, laid in 
Fred’s bureau drawer. 

Daisy liked to do this for Fred, and Fred 

was very proud of his wife’s dainty workman- 
ship. ; 
At the gate of every paradise lingers a ser- 
pent, and there was one here, troubled and ex- 
asperated at the sight of so much domestic 
happiness; and I now proceed to chronicle his 
attempt to destroy it. 

Fred was standing one morning before the 
glass adjusting his collar, and was noticing, 
with satisfaction, the satin-like smoothness of 
his shirt-bosom. The {demon of the shirt 
thought this a good time to commence his 
operations, so, perching on his shoulder, he 
whispered softly in his ear, “Don’t you think 
your collar pulls just alittle in the neck?” 
Fred started as the suggestion took form in 
his mind. “I do believe it does,” he said to 
himself; “really, I wonder I never noticed that 
before. Yes, that certainly is very bad. 
Daisy must see to this at once.” Then, rais- 
ing his voice, he called to his wife, who was in 
the next room, “Daisy, dear, come here a 
minute, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, Fred,” she replied; ‘‘just as soon as I 
get baby out of the bath.” 

“There,” whispered the demon; “that baby 
always comes first with her.” 

“That’s so,” acquiesced the husband. “Come, 
Daisy, can’t you hurry up?” he called again, 
so impatiently that, wondering at his unwont- 
ed humor, she wiped the pearl drops from 
baby’s beautiful limbs, and, throwing a blanket 
over him, she laid him on the bed, and ran in, 
wiping her hands as she went on the baby’s 
towel. 

“Daisy,” said her husband, “just look at 
this shirt of mine, won’t you? It pullsalittle 
here in the neck. -I think if you could man- 
age to raise it a trifle in the back it- would 
make it loose here in front;” and ke pulled 
impatiently at the offending garment as he 
spoke. As Daisy did not answer, he contin- 
ued: “I think that all it wants is a gore or 
something in the back.” Fred might as well 
have said a flounce, for all he knew about the 
merits or nature of either; but he liked to 
speak of gores and biases to show his perfect 
familiarity with the technicalities of sewing— 
the words have such a manly, martial sound; 
and it was his delight to suggest them as gen- 
eral remedies for all mistakes of the needle. 

“I suppose,” said Daisy, thoughtfully, “that 
Ican rip off the band, and piece the shirt up 
in the back. But isn’t it a pity to have it al- 
tered When it seems such a good fit?” 

“A good fit!” repeated Fred; “why, I don’t 
know what you can be thinking about to say 
that. It don’t fit me well at all.” 

“Why, Fred, how you do talk!’ her little 
mouth puckering up the least bit in the world | 
at his unusual tone. “I always thought you 
were satisfied with your shirts.’’ 

“So I have been,’’ retorted Fred; “but can’t | 
a fellow grow? That’s just the way with you 
women; you think there can be no improve- 
ment in anything you do. I believe in prog- 
ress. I am sure it won’t hurt you to take 
these few stitches to please me, will it ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Fred,” said his wife; “I'll do it some 
time to-day. But there’s the baby erying; I 
must run and dress him.” 

Fred took off the shirt, and marked with a 
pencil the width of a seam higher, which was 
all he thought it would need. The next one 
he put on had the same fault. 

“The whole half dozen will have to be al- 
tered, of course,” said the demon. “Daisy is 
so systematic that if there is a fault inone you 
will find it in all.” 

So Fred called out to his wife that he would 
leave the shirts lying on the bed, and that she 
might as well alter them all, and make one 
job of it. 

After the baby had gone to sleep that morn- 
ing the little wife sat down with the six shirts 
before her, and, after several hours of unre- 
mitting industry, the few stitches were com- 
pleted, and the desired alteration made. 

“Did you do my shirts to-day, Daisy?” was 
the first salutation of her husband, as he came 








“Ah, the cheerless weather!” 





home at night. 


|. “Oh, yes, Fred,” said she, kissing him; “and 


I hope now you will find them all right.” 
“Very well,” said Fred; “I'll try one on after 
tea, and see.” 
After praising his wife's light biscuit, eating 


| a whole beefsteak, and drinking three cups of 


coffee, he went to his room to try cn the shirts, 
the demon following closely at his heels. 
Soon Fred’s vexed voice brought Daisy to his 
side. **This won't do at ali!” he exclaimed; 
“see what a bunch there is here in the back.” 

“That,” she replied, “is the seam where I 
pieced it up; besides, when it was made high- 
er in the back, it was a little longer than the 
band; so I held it in a little.” 

“Well,” said Fred, angrily, “I won't have 
that great bunch in my back, I can tell you; 
the band must be made longer if necessary.’ 

“Then they won’t fit your collars,” she said. 

“No matter,’ replied Fred; “I can’t wear 
them this way;’ and he looked cross and felt 
cross. He was already too much in the pow- 
er of the demon to be polite to his wife. 

“Can’t you do these to-night?” said he, af- 
ter along silence. “I really want my shirts.” 

Poor Daisy! she was so tired; besides, there 
were all the button-holes in little Tommy’s 
new pants, which she had promised him for 
his birthday, to-morrow, to be worked that 
evening. But after a moment’s hesitation she 
said, as cheerfully as she could :— 

“Well, yes, if you'll give me the exact length 
you want the bands, I will cut them out and 
baste them to-night, and sew them on with 
the machine in the morning.” = 

“That’s a dear,” said Fred; “and I'll try 
them on and see if they are all right before 
you sew them.” 

Fred was in the habit of reading the paper 
to his wife while she sewed in the evening; 
but to-night, after he had cut out a paper meas- 
ure for his shirt-band he was so tired, and his 
shirt pulled so, that he couldn’t read; besides, 
he wished that Daisy wouldn’t sew evenings. 

“Why,” whispered the demon, ‘“‘can’t she 
leave the baby and her sewing and come down 
into the balcony and talk to you? Of course, 
to-night, she might do those shirts, but usual- 
ly she is about some woman’s nonsense or 


other.” 
Fred listened approvingly, and the demon 


perched on the balcony rail and chuckled at 
his success. 

Daisy sat alone in her pretty sitting-room 
adjoining the nursery, and worked. A great 
cloud overshadowed her heart; but she loved 
her husband too well to believe that he had 
anything to do with it, and she wondered what 
made her feel so tired and discouraged. 

“Poor Fred!” she said to hersdif; “he must 
be tired too, for he hasn’t read a word to me 
to-night. I hope he won’t fall asleep on the 
balcony and catch cold.’’ 

The demon, now having thoroughly demor- 
alized Fred, came up and sat on the back of 
her chair, and watched her awhile draw the 
threads in the linen. Then he said, softly :— 

“Poor child! it is too bad to do such unnec- 
essary work. Don’t you find Fred’s hand- 
kerchief when he loses it? Don’t you brush 
his coat and part his back hair? Don’t you 
listen when he reads w you those tiresome 
political speeches? Don't you always have 
what he likes for dinner? Are you no; an 
accomplished housekeeper, a devoted moth- 
er, and a model wife? And he forgets all this 
in his vexation about a paltry shirt!” 

Daisy wearily put aside the demon; but she 
could not help thinking that there was some 
truth in what he had said. 

Just as she had finished the last buttonhole 
in Tommy's pants, Fred came up stairs. 

“Well, Daisy,” said he, so fretfully as to 
make the demon grin all over, “you are very 
sociable to-night.” 

“Why, Fred, I have been wondering all the 
evening why you didn’t come up and talk to 
me; but I suppose, dear, you were too tired, 
weren't you?”—he doing nothing but pet the 
demon, while she, sewing away with a stitch 
in her side, and a pain in her heart, was find- 
ing excuses for him. 

“Of course I was,” said her husband. 

“And now, if you have done my shirts, I 
wish you would put up your everlasting sew- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I am afraid he is going to have soften- 
ing of the brain,” she thought, “he has acted 
so strangely all day.” 

He, again, never noticing the tired red spot 
on her cheek, and she magnifying this exhibi- 
tion of a selfish temper into the symptoms of 
a fatal disease. 

Fred tried on one of the shirts. “Now, 
Daisy,” said he, “this is really too bad; you’ve 
got this band too large. Don’t you see how 
loose and baggy it is?” 

Daisy was going to say, “No, I really don’t 
see,”’ (for the difference between this one and 


ure my collars and mark them with my pen- 
cil.” 

So he went into the nursery, and measured 
and marked until long after midnight; and 
when he had completed his task to his own 
satisfaction, Daisy had, in spite of all her ef- 
forts to keep awake, fallen asleep upon her 


pillow. 
“There,” said the demon; “you see. she 


takes no interest whatever in this matter, or 
she wouldn’t go to sleep.” So, without think- 
ing of the tiresome day his wife had passed 
through, or of the sympathy and companion- 
ship he had failed to give her, or of the men- 
tal shock she had suffered, when a suspicion 
crossed her mind that the support of the 
strong and loving nature upon which she had 
learned to depend had been partially with- 
drawn from her, thinking only of the pull in 
that shirt, and connecting Daisy with it as be- 
ing somehow the cause, he turned: out the gas 
and crawled into bed. 

And the baleful demon spread abroad his 
ebon wings wider and broader over the hori- 
zon of their happiness. 

Having once commenced to find misfits and 
faults, they seemed to multiply daily, and for 
a time Daisy’s hands were full of business. 

Fred took the matter at last into his own 
hands, insisting that he should plan, and his 
wife should sew according to his direction. 
True, when a shirt was taken up on the 
shoulders, and sewed in under the arms, the 
proportions of the garment lost their ease and 
grace. 

Shirt after shirt, being shorn of its ampli- 
tude, was found to be too diminutive for 
Fred's stalwart form, and could not be worn 
without confining his arms in a most uncom- 
fortable manner, or would allow him no liber- 
ty of motion without first splitting up the 
back. To remedy this Fred put his ingenuity 
to the test in devising intricate and wonder- 
ful “pieces,” “gores,” and “diamonds,” calcu- 
lated and cut with mathematical accuracy, 
with which he puzzled poor, simple, little Dai- 
sy, who knew nothing of angles or geometri- 
cal construction, insisting that she should sew 
them into positions at once novel and origi- 
nal; for Fred was guided by no precedent— 
he ignored all the laws of needlework, and 
paid not the slightest regard to his wife’s faint 
protest against his innovations, So she set- 
tled down into a calm, automatic obedience, 
and, regardless of material or garment, she 
pinned and basted and sewed according to 
his order; but all to no purpose—his shirts 
would not fit! 

Thus matters were growing worse with the 
Lattimers, and the demon grew more and 
more jubilant every day. 

About this time Mrs. Deacon Weston came 
with her knitting to spend the afternoon with 
her little friend. 

Mrs. Weston was a kind, motherly sort of a 
woman, and was always welcome among the 
young people. Daisy determined to ask her 
for the pattern of the deacon’s shirts, and be- 
gin all over again, and perhaps with a little of 
the old lady’s experience she might do better in 
future. So after she had ensconced Mrs. Wes- 
ton in the easiest chair, at the pleasantest win- 
dow of the pretty sitting-room, she brought 
out her sewing and sat by her side. 

“Making shirts, eh, Daisy ?” said Mrs. Wes- 
ton, looking intently at the little wife’s work 
over the top of her spectacles. “Why, what 
a funny shape!” ; ¢ 

“Do you think so?’’ said Daisy, timidly. 
“I was going to ask you if you hadn’t a nice 
pattern to lend me, for I don’t seem to succeed 
so well of late.” ‘in 

“Oh, my dear child, I haven’t made the dea- 
con’s shirts for many a long year. It is my 
candid opinion that no woman can make her 
husband’s shirts to his satisfaction; if she 
can she may be assured that he is not long for 
this world. The only quarrel the deacon and 
I ever had was about this very thing. You 
have no idea how many incomgatibilities and 
uncongeniatities this subject brought up; and 
if I had not set down my foot just when I did, 
we should have been subjects to have delighted 
the most rabid divorce agent.” 

Encouraged by these words, Daisy told her 
frieud of her attempts and failures; and that 
she might see the extent to which the thing 
| had gone, she opened a closet door, and 
brought out a pile of abnormal garments, which 
were clipped and pieced into such shapes as to 
| render it impossible for a human being to wear 
them. These she laid in Mrs. Weston’s lap. 
The old lady laid down her knitting, and turn- 
ed them over with an air of curious interest. 
Then, laying her head back in her chair, she 
laughed until the tears rolled down her fat 
cheeks and dimmed her spectacles. Taking 
them off with one hand, she was polishing 
them on a sleeve of one of the deformities 





the one she had taken off was just one-eighth 
of an inch); but the demon suggested again 
softening of the brain. So she said nothing, 
but gazed rather blankly into Fred’s face. 

“I do wish you wouldn’t look at me in such 
a stupid manner when I want you to suggest 
any improvements,” said her husband. 

The little woman ‘elt a big lump rise up in 
her throat, but she only replied :— 

“Treally don’t know what improvement to 
suggest.” 


“You'll have to make them a sixteenth of 
an inch smaller,” said Fred. ‘Here, I'll meas- 


with the other, when she caught sight of 
( Daisy’s perplexed face. 
| “I know what you have gone through,” she 
| said. “Every married woman comes to this 
(Sooner or later. I, too, have my relies of the 
| shirt war. Now I am going to give you some 
| advice. Don’t do any more of this kind of 
| work. Put all these in the rag-bag, and let 
| Fred have his shirts made in future by 
men who make it their special business. I 
have seen enough to know that if this goes on 
much longer you will jeopardize and perhaps 
ruin your chance of future happiness.” 


Daisy went on with ber sewing, and said 
nothing in reply; but a new purpose was born 
in her soul. 

The very next time she attempted to carry 
out one of Fred’s original improvements it was, 
as usual, not «success. Fred lost his temper, 
and rolling the shirt into a bundle, he pitched 
it across the room, and exclaimed, petulantly, 
“There's no use to try; I can’t wear the thing, 
and it’s all your fault, Daisy. Inever yet knew 
a woman who had brains enough to make an y- 
thing fit for a man to wear.” 

Then Daisy's pretty, soft black eyes flashed, 
and she came and stood beside him. 

“Frederic,” said she, “I’ ve tried hard enough 
to please you in this matter, but now I solemn- 
ly protest against doing it any more. In fu- 
ture you must get your shirts made by some 
one else. I shall lose the pleasure I have had 
in doing something for you, but you will be 
better pleased, and we shall both be happier,” 

After a short, but spirited and decisive bat- 
tle, the matter was settled, and after that Fred 
had his shirts made in the city. 

To say that he found no fault after this, or 
that the shirt-makers always succeeded in get- 
ting a perfect fit, would not be true; but other 
men seemed satisfied, and he felt that he must 
be; besides, he found that no man would follow 
his erratic orders with the submission of a wife. 

And so, discomfited and disappointed, the 
demon of the shirt folded up his black plumage 
and unwillingly crossed the threshold of their 
door, leaving Daisy and Fred to come back to 
their old life again. 

Several years after, when this episode in 
their life was almost forgotten, Fred was one 
day rummaging over some old trunks, when he 
came upon a pile of linen shirts, 

“I wonder why these are put away here,” he 
said to himself; “they look as if I might wear 
them.” Accordingly he brought them down 
and proceeded to try one on. 

“Why, Daisy, what shirts are these?” said 
he tohis wife. “See this one, how beautifully 
it fits me. Now, this is something like; why, 
itis perfect !’’ 

“Those,’’ said Daisy, with a slight twinkle 
of triumph in her eye, “are the ones you had 
before you commenced your alterations.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Fred, turning over 
the rest; “I wonder what could have been the 
matter with them. I'll take one down to-mor- 
row to Muslin & Sons, and they shall keep it 
in future as a pattern.” 

And Fred’s kiss of contrition obliterated the 
last trace of this sentence, that once had been 
rudely graven on his heart: “I never yet 
knew a woman who had brains enough to 
make anything fit for‘a man to wear.” 


LECTURE BY A HINDOO LADY. 


The Madras Times reports a lecture deliv- 
ered in that city by a Hindoo caste lady, who 
is known by the name of Sree Rungamba 
Garu. The lecture was delivered in Telugu, 
and the subject was “Human Being.” The 
meeting was attended by a large number of 
Hindoo gentlemen and pundits. In rebutting 
the general idea of her countrymen that a wo- 
man should not appear to lecture before the 
public, the lecturer said that, whatever might 
be her abilities and qualifications, she acknowl- 
edged the inferiority of women and superiority 
of men in general in point of learning. She 
believed that the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity would concur with her when she said 
that the ancient histories of India abounded 
with numerous instances wherein it appeared 
that Hindoo ladies of royal blood, such as 
Sheethah Devy, Choodala, Madalassa, Anoo- 
sooya, Cowsulleya, Soolabha, Sakoonthala, 
Oothara, Kykayee, Sutheabhama, and Soobha- 
dra, &c., were very learned and well versed in 
the various branches of science, and possessed 
ot masculine bravery, and were distinguished 
for their knowledge of the fine arts, such as 
music, &c. Several of them had delivered lec- 
tures, and taught morals to their husbands and 
others. She then referred to the various fe- 
male pundits in the north and south of India, 
of ancient and modern times, and to their 
wonderful literary works. She alluded to the 
Female Improvement Society at Calcutta, and 
to the highly improved mental condition of 
women in the continents of Europe and Amer- 
ica. She said she could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered by the wise men as trespassing beyond 
the assigned province of a Hindoo woman by 
her compliance with a request to deliver a lec- 
ture. Her object was, she added, the advance- 
ment of female education in this presidency. 
These were merely preliminary observations, 
but, as it was late, the lecturer promised at 
some future time to enter upon the immediate 
subject of the lecture. Mr. Seshyangar, Ver- 
nacular Professor of the Presidency College, 
commented upon the different parts of the lec- 
ture, and said that it was not only by reading 
but by hearing others read and by experience 
the human intellect could be well informed, 
and that the native women by attending the 
lectures to be delived by Sree Rungamba Garu 
might be highly benefited. Mr. Sreenevasa 
Charu, Sanscrit Pundit, supported the above 
views. Thechairman surAmed up the whole 
of the proceedings and made a few observa- 
tions, complimenting the lecturer on her abil- 
ity as a lecturer. Mr. Theruvengadi Pillay 
then thanked the lecturer for her kind compli- 
ance with the request of certain gentlemen to 
deliver the lecture, and he impressed upon the 
minds of those that were then present the ad- 
visability of securing the services of such a 
highly educated vaste lady as the lecturer in 
educating and enlightening the women of this 
country.—N. Y. Tribune. 








St. Paul, Minn., isexcited over a row which 
the “regular school” doctors have got up over 
an alleged violation of the “code of ethics,’ in 
relation to advertising. It is thought to be 
beneath the dignity of the medical profession 
to advertise. Six doctors are to be banished 
to outer darkness for daring to let the world 





know of their existence. 
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LETTER FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BETHLEHEM AND “TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE.” 
August, 1871. 

“See Mt. Washington and die,’ but don’t 
die without seeing it! The “six women” were 
rested and ready forthis mountain tour. The 
horses, as they danced before the door, ap- 
peared ready also. Our driver, with a fresh 
Havana lighted and puffing, stood holding the 
lines, looking rather happy than otherwise at 
the prospect before him. We will confess here 
that our guide smoked all the time, and we 
granted him permission. We might have ob- 
jected, and remonstrated upon the folly of the 
habit, but it is the worst place up among the 
grand old mountains to get up any sort of a 
scold. Everybody seems so good-natured and 
clever that one forgets all about total depravi- 
ty, and the world down below that is going to 
ruin, and lets things drift for the Boston lec- 
ture season to set to rights. The route to Mt. 
Washington via Bethlehem and the Twin 
Mountain House is the one we had chosen. 
On we toil, up long hills and down, talking, 
singing, and silent, studying new features of 
the mountains as they appear from new stand- 
points, till we rise to the high plateau upon 
which the town of Bethlehem is located. Here 
we behold the grandest sweep of mountain 
rangesin this whole region. The entire hori- 
zon, from the far distant Green Mountains of 
Vermont on the northwest, round to the White 
and Franconia ranges of New Hampshire, is 
fretted with blue capped peaks. Here is the 
house where Starr King lived and still lives, 
for his spiritual presence is felt in every part 
of these hills. At every hotel his books are 
for sale, and in every parlor and on every sum- 
mit one catches the sound of his name. We 
pass the Sinclair House, filled with tourists, 


. and wayside farmhouses that show. unmista- 


kable signs in front yards and open windows 
of being inhabited by the same order of beings. 

Now our course is down hill for the most 
part, till we reach the Twin Mountain House. 
The last mile we run a race with a shower, 
and just. drive up to the hotel steps ahead of 
the large drops that rattle down upon the roof. 


Our names are registered, “six women” in col- | 


umn, and as we follow our baggage up stairs, 
see several pairs of curious eyés scanning the 
page we have left. They were only concerned 
to know who we might be, travelling manless, 
and probably spend the night pitying our de- 
plorable condition. We spend it in the first 
place eating a good supper, thunder roaring 
and lightning playing around us meantime. 
But after a ride of fifteen miles through this 
mountain oxygen one’s appetite is not easily 
frightened away. Oh such food! how they 
ever get it up these mountains is a wonder! 
We are waited upon by the boys and girls of 
the mountains, who serve at these hotel tables 
during the summer. ° : 

The storm continues through the evening; 
clouds from the east coming up to meet clouds 
from the west, sending flashes of lightning 
streaking down the lofty mountain sides— 
lighting them up as clear as midday—in- 
stantly followed by peals of thunder that 
bound from peak to peak like monster cannon- 
balls, which break and roll in heavy, rumbling 
sound down the sides, then all is lost in low 
mutterings in dark ravines. Meantime music 
and dancing is going on in the large hotel par- 
lor; in the quiet reading-room a bright wood 
fire burns, around which a few have gathered 
over the latest papers from Boston or New 
York. Scattered in cosy sitting-rooms are let- 
ter-writers, sending messages to dear mothers, 
fathers, and lovers, on stamped paper that pic- 
tures our hotel looking like a small country 
school house, in front of which is a “smashing 
team,” in shape of six flying dogs attached to 
ahen-coop. The late evening stages drive up, 
and bundles of waterproofs walk in, dripping 
from head to foot, grumbling that they haven’t 
seen a thing. Mt. Washington has been in 
cloud all day, and their journey is lost. We 
go to bed praying that such may not be our 
fate. i 

MT. WASHINGTON. 

The morning is rather dubious, but every- 
body says that nobody knows by the weather 
down below what it will be “up yonder,” so 
we start on at an early hour, over rough and 
muddy roads; pay seventy-five cents each to 
pass 4 turnpike gate, and enter the worst road 
we ever traveled overinour lives. Aftera jolt- 
ing of twelve miles we land amid sunshine at 
the foot of Mt. Washington, utterly unable to 
conceive the fact that we are to be carried up 
to the summit, more than three miles into mid- 
air. We look up the track, as far as eye can 
extend, which consists of a bruad gauge, the 
two outer rails like any ordinary railway and 
a cog-wheel-groove center. The engine is puff- 
ing at our side, an ill-shaped afair, the boiler 
tipped up and bending backwards, as though 
an explosion had been started and failed, but, 
as we soon see, to bring the water to a level as 
it makes the ascent. The car floor is construct- 
ed in steps for the same purpose, and not for 
people to stumble over, which is common. 

To promenade these floors gracefully, one 





in a thousand years or more to the descendants 
of these conductors. 

Steam up, and everybody seated in a low 
cane seat, we say good bye to our guide, and 
begin to climb, notch at a time. The noise 
that goes with us and is a great inconvenience 
to conversation is like that of a mowing ma- 
chine. Soon everybody is out of his seat, arfd 
his head as far out of the window as space 
will admit. 

We are being pushed up; the engine in the 
rear, and always detached from the car, so 
that in case of accident the car can be stopped 
atonce. The brakeman sits outside, his eye 
intent upon the brake he holds, a placard over 
his head, “no questions asked of him.” 

We feel the awful responsibility of his situ- 
ation, and wouldn’t speak to him for the world, 
but the conductor is at hand to answer all 
questions. 

We begin to reach mountain tops, pass them, 
and see them grow dim in valleys below—veg- 
etation begins to dwindle—the air grows chilly. 

We pass the “Gulf of Mexico,” two thousand 
feet beneath us, the car track running along 
the very edge of the precipice. But fear is 
lost in thought of the great ‘‘I Am,” whose 
voice called these mountains forth, and in 
whose presence we are. As the world recedes 
from our sight, the soul frees itself more and 
more from the material, and mounts upward 
into greater spirituallife. To forget the world 
and the tumult thereof, if only for once ina 
lifetime, marks an era in the soul’s history 
that must hold a secret influence forever. 

Half way up we enter a cloud which. does 
not entirely clearagain the whole day. Great 
disappointment is felt at this sudden disap- 
pearance of the glorious views we have been 
enjoying, but we watch in vain for them to 
come again, and must content ourselves with 
occasional glimpses into the deeps below. 
The steepest pitch we ascend lifts one erd of 
the car fifteen feet higher than the other. 
This is known as “Jacob's Ladder.” After two 
hours’ ride we reach the summit, wind blow- 
ing a hurricane, through which we push, 
stumbling over rocks and stones, to the “Tip 
Top House.” Here we find two large stoves 
roaring like December. 

Thick shawls and overcoats gather around, 
and getting warm is the first thing attempted. 
A little thawed, we start out to see nothing 
but barren rocks, and great clouds floating 
around and through us, with all appearance of 
soon blowing away. But more come as fast 
as these disappear, and the result of two hours 
on the summit is to catch now and then an 
opening down upon a sea of blue peaks (oh 
what a glorious sight!) once a view of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, and a few villages that. look 
like collections of baby houses in the great 
distance. We are told there is no certainty 
of clear sky, if we stay over night or even a 
week. So we start with the car at three 
o'clock to descend. We encounter a heavy 
shower half way down, that lasts till we 
reach the foot of the mountain. 

CRAWFORD HOUSE. 

A ride of twelve miles brings us to this ho- 
tel, where we meet some friends whose ac- 
quaintance we have made among the moun- 
tains, and pass a pleasant evening in conver- 
sation. 

One lady tells us she has been up Mt. Wash- 
ington six times without once having a clear 
day. Great weariness the next morning pre- 
vents us from going through the White Moun- 
tain Notch and visiting the Willey place, as we 
had intended. The senses refuse to take in 
more of these great mountain pictures, and we 
start for home, Mt. Washington filling our vi- 
sion. 

Farewell to the mountains. Three more 
days in Franconia and we bid “good-bye” 
to our kind host and hostess, to the dear face 
of old Lafayette, to the sweet wild songs of 
the Ammonoosuc that have lulled us to sleep 
almost every night for two weeks, and with 
the feeling we are taking away better thought 
and material for nobler living, we are off to 
our homes and friends in city and country. 

L. Ss. H. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


Her name is Leah Searborovgh, and she 
lives in Baltimore. She is colored. What 
gives interest to her existence at the present 
time is that she is to be hanged on Friday 
next, because she murdered her infant child 
when it was a few days old. She confesses 
the crime. She says: “I hadn’ no money nor 
nobody to say nothin’ to, an’ I foun’ I couldn’ 
keep de chile”’—so she took its little breath 
away. 

He lives in a handsome brick mansion with 
marble trimmings. He is a merchant, and 
shows his attractive face on ‘Change. He 
votes the Democratic ticket, and is horrified 
at the idea of miscegenation. He exclaims 
indignantly, “You’d have my daughter marry 
a nigger, would you?” The child was his. 
The old story. He seduced his ignorant ser- 
vant girl, then turned her away and left her 
penniless, to fight the battle alone. 

At present she spends her time ina dark, 
damp cell, wailing to God in paroxysms of 
grief. He spends his time at the club; though 
he did remember her one day last week. He 
didn’t call on her in that disagreeable place, 
of course; he didn’t send her flowers; but he 
prevailed upon a clergyman to go and talk to 
her about her sins. 

Next Friday Leah, the forsaken, will go to 





join her little waif through the terrible gate 


leg should be a foot or more shorter than the | of the gallows. He will probably be betting 


other, which according to Darwin will happen:| on the bay at a horse-race. 


O, yes! 


| 
! 


| 





are a profoundly discriminating people: and 
= know how to punish crime.—Chicago 
‘ost. 








~ SUNDRIES. 


New Hampshire has commenced, in a small 
way, the compulsory education system. Every 
child between eight and fourteen years of age 
must attend some public school for at least 
twelve weeks a year, under pain of heavy 
fines. The local school board, is obliged to 
institute a suit, or suffer a fine also. This is 
very well so fur as it goes, but twelve weeks 
a year is little enough schooling for any chid 
who has health. 


The Princess Mary df Holland, who has 
just been married to the Prince of Wied, is 
five years older than her husband, she being 
thirty; but, as an offset, she brings him plen- 
ty of money, and is heiress to one of the larg- 
est fortunes in Europe. She was much court- 
ed by indigent princes, but would none of 
them, until one day, traveling, she met the 
Prince of Wied at a lunch, and then—she was 
gone. Clear case, at first sight. She is an ex- 
cellent musician and an excellent cook. Made 
her own wedding-cake. 


It is said that on a certain occasion Henry 
Ward Beecher preached a sermon on the in- 
justice of cbliging men to work on Sunday. 
The next, day, while riding down to Fulton 
ferry, he entered into conversation with a 
ear-driver, and asked if he did not think some 
plan might be adopted to dispense with the 
need of running the cars all day Sunday. 
The driver, in ignorance of his interrogating 
friend, made a frank reply: “Yes, sir, I think 
there might. But there’s no hope of it so long 
as they keep that Beecher theater open in 
Brooklyn. The cars have to run to aczom- 
date that.” 


Miss Fiske, while in the Nestorian mission, 
was at one time in feeble health and much de- 
pressed in spirits. One hot Sunday afternoon 
she saeon her mat on the chapel floor, longing 
for support and rest, feeling unable to maintain 
her trying position until the close of worship. 
Presently she felt a woman’s form seated at 
her back, and heard the whisper, “Lean on 
me.” Searcely yielding to the request, she 
heard it repeated, “Lean on me.” Then she 
divided her weight with the gentle pleader, 
but that did not suftice. In earnest, almost 
reproachful tones, the voice again urged, “If 
you love me, lean hard.’’ 


Canadian women are said to look after their 
servants far more closely than languid Amer- 
can housewives do; they also pay more at- 
tention to the comforts of home than to fine 
dresses and ostentatious display. In all of 
this American women might copy with ad- 
vantage. Domestic help is as hard to get as in 
the United States, most girls preferring to 
work in factories to going into household ser- 
vice. Much more attention is paid to the se- 
curing of houses against burglars in Canada 
than with us, and the result is there are not 
nearly so many successful guttings of houses 
in the Dominion as in the United States. 


The Pall Mall says: “Baboo Keshub Chun- 
der Sen has introduced some reforms connect- 
ed with marriages which have been received 
with considerable applause among his coun- 
trymen. A wedding at which he assisted at 
Lucknow the other day was remarkable for 
the wore gg Ly well as the solemnity of the 
ceremony., But its strangest feature was one 
which, however common in this country, is 
an astounding innovation among brides and 
bridegrooms in the East. In the course of 
the proceedings, the Baboo, acting as High 
Priest, actually asked the young pair, sepa- 
rately, if it was of their own accord that they 
came there to be united. They evinced some 
bashfulness at the question, but admitted the 
state of their feelings by saying, ‘Yes; and 
then—some flowers and a ring having been 
previously presented—the priest prayed to 
God to join them inseparably as man and 
wife; the sacred knot being joined with the 
words, ‘Your heart is mine, and mine is yours.’ 
All this is so different from the orthodox cele- 
bration of marriage among the Hindoos that 
it may well cause surprise, even to the mem- 
bers of the new sect.’’ 


P ~ Chief of the puree of Statistics - E. 
. Young, reports the aggregate money value 
of the waa cat Sermanted Nenees manufac- 
tured in this country, and of imported liquors, 
as $601,000,000. There are 150,000 licensed 
liquor stores, whose average annual sales are 
$4000 each, making a total of $600,000,000, 
which he regards as at least $1,000,000 below 
the facts. To enforce the moral suggested by 
these statistics, Mr. Young employs the fol- 
owing comparisons: 

An expert could not count more than $20,- 
000 in one-dollar notes in a day. Working 
twenty-five days in a month, it would take one 
man a hundred years’ to count the money. 
If spread upon the ground in notes of the 
same denomination, it would cover an area of 
20,446 acres. If paid in gold, a ton of which 
is worth $574,000, and loaded on wagons 
each carrying one ton, and occupying a space 
of seven yards, it would require 1045 wagons, 
which would form a procession six miles long. 
In silver, worth $31,200, it would require 19,- 
230 wagons, which would form a line seventy- 
six miles in length. To complete the picture, 
let the wives and children of drunkards, and 
the widows and orphans of those who have 
died drunkards during the past year, follow 
these wagons in melancholy procession, their 
cries of anguish ascending to heaven, and the 
lines would extend thousands of miles. 








HUMOROUS. 


The best thing out—out of debt. 

Mere matter of form—fitting a dress. 

A bad place to get out at—the elbow. 

An Indiana paper notices the death of an | 
old subscriber, and touchingly adds: “We are 
sorry to hear of the death of any of our sub- 
scribers who are prompt about paying us.” 

Shipping-clerk: “Are you mate of the ‘Mag- 
gie Lauder, of Stonehaven?’ Mate (stern- 
ly): “Ask if I’m the fir-r-r-st officer, young 
man, an’ maybe I'll gi’ ye an answer!” 

A sailor went to a watchmaker, and-present 
ing a small French watch to him, demanded 
to know how much the repair of it would 





said the tar; ‘I will give you double the orig- 
inal cost, for I gave a fellow a blow on the head 
for it, and if you repair it I'll give you two.” 


An old Stager was compelled by his worthy 
spouse to “join the cold-water army,” which 
he did, promising not to touch a drop of any- 
thing except in sickness. He has never been 
well since. 

“You are now sixteen years old,” said a 
fond and fashionable mother to her eldest 
daughter, “you are engaged to be married, and 
haven't a freckle on your face. I am sure I 
have done my duty.” 

“Put your tongue out a little further,” said 
a doctor to a female patient; “a little further, 
if you please—a little further still.” “Why, 
doctor,” cried the gaping invalid, “do you think 
there is no end to a woman’s tongue ?” 

“Sir,’”’ said an astonished landlady to a trav- 
eler who had sent his cup forward the seventh 
time, “you must be very fond of coffee.” “Yes, 
madam, I am,” he replied, “or I should never 
have drunk so much water to get a little,”’ 

A professor in a certain college had taken 
his class out, on a pleasant afternoon, to exer- 
cise them in practical surveying. The next 
morning they were to be examined on the 
same. The first man was called up. Said 
the professor: “How would you go to work 
to survey a lot of land?” (Deep thinking, 
but no answer.) “If a man should come to 
get you to survey a lot of land, what would 
youdo?” “I think,” said the student, thought- 
fully, “I should tell him he had better get 
somebody else.’’ 


. A Colorado saloon keeper said of a rough 
crowd: “I couldn’t get their whisky strong 
enough for them; go after trying every way I 
at last made a mixture of poison oak and but- 
ternuts. That fetched them. I cailed it the 
‘sheep-herder's delight,’ and it was a popular 
drink. The first Pike I tried it on yelled with 
delight; the next one took two drinks and 
turned a double somersault in the road in front 
of the house. <A pedler came along, and after 
he took several drinks of my ‘sheep-herder’s 
delight, he went off and stole his own pack and 
hid it in the woods.” 

John B. Gough tells the following story, 
though the joke be at his own expense. Once, 
while on 4 lecturing tour through England, 
he was introduced to a village audience in 
these terms :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I ’ave the ’onor to 
introduce the distinguished lecturer, John B. 
Gough, who will address us on the subject of 
temperance. You know that temperance is 
thought to be rather a dry subject; but to- 
night, as we listen to our friend, the horator, 
from hover the hocean, we may ’ope to ’ave 
the miracle of Sampson repeated, and to be 
epee with water from the jaw-bone of a 
lass. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFECO, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON, 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY'S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 

Are every way convenient in use. 

Have never been robbed of a dollar. 

Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 

Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks. 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 

The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordin: 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetica!!: 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in exc. 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus rez 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them froma 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. , 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dr~ 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fr¢ 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the tet 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 
Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker Si 
New York, 300 Broadway. 

Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 











come to. The watchmaker, after examining 
it, said: “It will be more expensive repairing | 


We | itthan its original cost.” “I don’t mind that,” | 


Philade! phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 









MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 


This practical and eas- 
Machine 


the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ius have been devoted to its | te. may oy Sn, 
till now, with mprovement for y ° 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in th 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON ‘Sis Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
ee Ponsenald congue It nas pecstved the HIGH- 

J over all—as a Family Machine—o: 
both sane ot oe pe A ” 

and active Agents and Canvassers a 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throu, hout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; Terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. . ly 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass, 
yagpynse Veot, 


8. C. Voo ly May 27. 





DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease, Dr. ©, makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year, ly May 27. 


THE 





St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 





Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address ; 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 


Home of Health. 

Poceding ta New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madisen square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than ‘hotel 
prices. jes visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. rders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 

June 10. ly 











WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE) DOUBTED. 





‘suVviv 


TRADE 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co.,. 
Js H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
G81 TREMONT ST:.> 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings,_ 
. ~AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
—— t 
Cnewar Ucn tare,” = BOSON. 
(# Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Socic) calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 





and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly Jan. 15. 
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to drive any woman with an active mind and 


‘No, I shall never marry; but itsaddens me | g healthy body into a lunatic asylum.’’ 


that by missing the experiences of a wife and | 


The brother was an exceptional man, for he 


| a canary-bird or a lap-dog, but which is enough | jugate amo in sweet concert, lest mischief en- 


| sue. , 
| Once upon a time we received mental and 
| bodily food in that pleasant seminary by the 


mother, I shall always be less of a woman | neither laughed at her, nor asked why she | lake, and we shall not soon forget with what 
than I should have been with those experi- | didn’t get married and have a house and chil- | awe we gazed upon the mysterious, unap- 


ences.” 

So said my friend, Sarah Weston, one of the | 
truest and sweetest women I have ever known. | 
She is what the world calls an old maid, a wo- 
man of refined tastes, ripe culture and gener- 
ous impulses. Her girlhood had its love- 
dream, with its bright anticipations of home, 
and the joys and interests of wedded life- 
The dream ended in her lover’s grave, and to 
a nature like hers it could never return; no 
second love was possible. But she did not 
therefore devote herself to nursing a selfish 
sorrow, nor darken her own life or that of her 
friends with useless lamentations. Thanking 
God for the love which, having entered into 
her life, had made it richer for all the future, 
she shut in her own heart all the sweet and 
sorrowful memories of the past, and went 
forth to her work. Many a sad heart has been 
uplifted and strengthened, many a heavy one 
lightened of its load, by the sympathy born of 
that experience. Every year has added strength 
to her character, given her a broader horizon, | 
and a more satisfying life. Children are irre- 
sistibly attracted to her, young men and wo- 
men make her their confidant, and the old 
brighten at her coming, and grow young in 
her presence. Emancipated from mere per- 
sonal interest, she has a disengaged attention 
and ready sympathy for all with whom she 
comes in contact. Looking in her bright, 
cheerful face, thinking of her character, so 
strong and sweet, the full flowering of a per- 
fected womanhood, I pondered her words, Is 
it true that any nature is necessarily impover- 
ished by the missing of certain experiences? 
I cannot think so. Such an idea seems to be 
a reflection upon the justice of God. I can- 
not think that his best gifts are put beyond 
the reach of any of his children, or that a soul 
can miss of its highest development through 
the force of circumstances beyond its control. 

In my first public utterance on the Woman 
Question, I claimed that womanhood was a 
greater fact than wifehood or maternity, and 
all my thought on the subject since has but 
emphasized that utterance. Some of the best 
and wisest mothers I have ever known were 
women who had never borne children, while 
on the contrary I have seen mothers of large 
families whose love was a mere animal instinct, 
and who knew absolutely nothing of the claims 
of atrue motherhood. Half the love that is 
sentimentalized over as motherly has in it no 
higher elements than animal instinct and self- 
love. The undue indulgence, the showing off 
and the elaborate dressing of children pro- 
ceed not from love, not from a wise consider- 








ation of their best good, but from a weak foud- 
ness that can deny them nothing, and from 
personal vanity that plumes itself on its own. 
A witty friend of mine, commenting upon a 
family of sadly spoiled children, exclaimed, 
“Poor things! how they do need a good, judi- 
cious stepmother.” And many an individual 
of that much-abused class has done incom- 

arably better for a family of children than 
their own mother would have done. Women 
who take the place of mother to children not 
their own are apt to be actuated by higher 
motives than mere instinct or self-love; the 
best interests of the child are considered more 
important than its inclinations, and weak in- 
dulgence and disastrous “yes-es” are supersed- 
ed by a wise control. 

In one of our large Western cities lives an 
unmarried woman, who has adopted and filled 
the place of mother to more than twenty chil- 
dren, and in her care and teaining of them 
shown a self-sacrificing tenderness, a devoted- 
ness and wisdom, which no mother could bave 
surpassed. To train children was her natural 
vocation; from childhood she had shown an 
aptitude for it, and, attaining womanhood, this 
was the one strong desire of her heart. Her 
brother, a successful business man, with whom 
she lived, had large means and a life filled with 
varied interests. She had a handsome room 
in his house, plenty of money for the gratifi- 
cation of her personal wants, and an aimless 
life. “I wish I were a man,’ she exclaimed 
impatiently one day as be was unfolding some 
new project that was sure to result in a golden 
harvest. ‘‘No, I don’t, either,” she added ; “but 
I wish I had a man’s opportunities for making 
money.” 

“Why, Mary,” exciaimed her brother in a 
tone of grieved surprise, “don’t you have all 
the money you want? Iam sureI wish you 
to have.” 

He was one of those large-brained, active 
men, who, had he been doomed to a life of de- 
pendence and inaction, would have gone mad 
or committed suicide, and here was his sister, 
only a year or two younger than himself, shar- 
ing the same nature, and he was astonished 
that, being sumptuously housed and clothed, 
she was still unsatisfied. 

‘No, Harry,” she replied, “I don’t have all 
the money I want; I want enough to do a 
work in the world and have something to live 
for, instead of having everything provided for 
me, and the days left so dark and empty that 
when I wake in the morning I wonder how I 
shall manage to exist till night. I am bored 
to death with an existence that is fit only for 





more sensible question, “What would you like 
to do?” 

“I would like to have a large house and fill 
it with children who need a home and be a 
mother to them. That would interest me as 
much as great business enterprises do you.” 

The brother made noreply. He walked the 
length of the room and back again, went to 
the window, and with both hands thrust in his 
pockets as if he hoped to find at the bottom 
the solution of the difficulty, stood looking out. 
Suddenly his face brightened, he turned on 
his heel, and went briskly out of the house, 

“Well, Molly,’ he exclaimed gaily as he met 
her at the tea-table, “I have bought you a 
house, and you can begin to gather your flock 
of vagabonds as soon as you like.” And it 
was no'joke. His sister’s words had set him 
thinking. He had gone back to the time when, 
hardly more than children, they were thrown, 
a pair of penniless orphans, upon the world; 
of all she had been to him during those years 
when the conflict with fortune seemed so un- 
equal,and more than once his heart failed him, 
and but for her love and trust he would have 
been ready to despair. Never during those 
years had she failed or doubted him, never 
added to his discouragement and weariness 
the weight of her own; and now that fortune 
had smiled on him, and he had won success, 
now that his life was enriched by the love of 
wife and children, why should he not see to it 
that she, too, had the means of being happy 
in her own way? So the house was bought 
and furnished, and a sum appropriated to 
meet its demands. One after another the 
rooms were filled with homeless waifs,and the 
life of the lonely woman, before so purposeless 
and barren, blossomed with loving interests 
and beneficent cares. And what a family 
gathered about her—made up of all ages from 
the week-old baby to the girl on the verge of 
womanhood; of all nationalities and every 
shade of color; but harmonized and attuned 
by the strong will and loving heart of the gen- 
ius of the home. 

“Aunt Mary” was not the slave of tradition, 
she had no inflexible theories about govern- 
ment. She managed one child this way, and 
another that. A self-satisfied, obstreperous 
boy was sent to the public school to find his 
level and learn subordination, while ashy, sen- 
sitive little fellow was senf to be cuddled and 
made much ef at a.ittle private school, kept 
by another spinster with a warm, motherly 
heart. As the years went by some were fitted 
for college, and others apprenticed to learn 
trades; some of the girls fitted themselves to 
be housekeepers and nurses, while others 
learned horticulture and telegraphy. To de- 
velop each one according to the bent of his 
genius, to find out what was in him and make 
the most and the best of his powers, this was 
the purpose kept steadily in view. The only 
two things that Miss Mary set her face reso- 
lutely against were sewing and teaching. No 
girl of her training, she said, was to take the 
bread out of any other woman’s mouth by en- 
tering these sadly over-crowded departments 
of work. 

What has this woman missed by being a 
mother to these children instead of bearing 
children of her own ? Will she, think you, in the 
hereafter find her woman’s nature impoverish- 
ed by not having the experience of materni- 
ty? I think, rather, that when she passes to 
her rest, and her works follow her to be com- 
pared with the work of ordinary mothers, the 
verdict passed upon it will be, ‘‘Many daugh- 
ters have done well, but thou hast exceeded 
them all.” CELIA BURLEIGH. 





VERMONT TO THE FRONT! 


Let the Vermont Council of Censors be 
warned in time, and let their house be set in 
order, for the “coming woman” is at their 
door—she is coming by the way of Burlington 
University—possibly she may call and rest in 
Middlebury College. Let the mountains and 
hills and valleys about Montpelier clap their 
hands for joy, and the isles in Lake Cham- 
plaia skip like lambs! 

“St. Andrew,” in his last communication to 
the JOURNAL, greatly comforted one reader, 
who drew her first breath in the Green Moun- 
tain State, by saying, “*Vermont is no more 
committed against Woman Suffrage than any 
other State in the East, save Massachusetts.”’ 
And now the old University in Burlington has 
added the “mantling drop,’ and her cup over- 
flows, and were it not for pressure of unfin- 
ished business, she would say, “Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace,’ &c. 

But what wil! be the fate of Burlington Fe- 
male Seminary? Will it die like an aged spin- 
ster, and its possessions pass to next of kin? 
Cannot girls be found in sufficient number, 
who wish an education distinctively feminine, 
to perpetuate the name of that “Female Insti- 
tution’? ?—girls who fully realize that they 
are of “marriageable age and immature char- 
acter,” therefore they must be set apart, un- 
til they are of mature character and unmar- 
riageable age? Dick and Delia must not con- 


| dren to occupy her, but he asked the much | proachable buildings, in which young men 


were supposed “to consume midnight oil,” and 
to become heroes, statesmen, poets and phi- 
lanthropists by such an unctuousagency. We 
wondered if they engaged in sports more ex- 
citing than throwing ‘‘grace hoops” over each 
others’ heads, if they ever danced to the music 
of “Greenville,” which, being a “psalm tune,” 
gave one’s feet no license; indeed, the “High- 
land Fling” could not’be attempted, when the 
music was written in semibreves, and not a 
slur at that! Turveydrop watched our de- 
portment! 

Fifty years ago, the Vermont ministers and 
“selectmen”’ thought if a girl ciphered to the 
rule of three, she went to the verge of her 
mental capacity. The most reckless insur- 
ance company, if there had been one, would 
not have risked a cent on her if she ventured 
beyond. When and how the first maidens 
dared set aside the authority of the fathers is 
not written in the archives of the State. 
Enough that they did so, and were not burned 
as witches. 

Once overstepping the boundaries there 
seemed to be no good place to stop. Out of 
the emergency grew a Methodist school for 
the coéducation of the sexes. Under the reign 
of Drs. Peck and Newman, Poultney Semina- 
ry achieved success—it stood at the head of 
Vermont schools, But a few miles from this 
institution, Castleton Seminary, a school exclu- 
sively for young ladies, flourished, but dts stu- 
dents were never so keenly alive as those who 
were trained in the same classes with their 
brothers. The contrast was not flattering to 
one party. 

All the evils foretold by the timid that 
would certainly grow out of the sexes associat- 
ing together in classes, in the dining-hall and 
on the stairs, where it seemed impossible to 
avoid “meeting by chance, the usual way,” 
never crossed the threshold of the seminary. 
Young men were so common that they ceased 
to be objects of interest. Flirtations were 
neither desperate nor clandestine—they did 
not interfere with geometry or logic—they 
burned mildly for a term or two, and then 
ended in smoke, and no ruin was visible. 

It was my fortune to teach in a “female 
seminary” in a town where a college was lo- 
cated. The principal, a woman of decided 
character, in assigning me my duties, added, 
“You will be obliged to watch the girls very 
closely when you are walking out with them, 
for those college boys manage to walk out at 
the same time and the same way, and for the 
life of me, I cannot see how, but they do con- 
trive to exchange greetings, notes, bouquets, 
and I don’t know what else. I am vigilant, 
but if I had a hundred eyes, I could not keep 
track of some of the girls in this seminary. 
I expect a half-dozen elopements, but when 
these do come, I shall burn the building and 
run away by the light of it.” As the semina- 
ry still stands, and the same principal is at its 
head, it is safe to conclude that she was more 
scared than sensible. But those girls did lead 
the teachers a weary, vexing life. They plan- 
ned and perpetrated more mischief in one 
term than Poultney Seminary ever dreamed 
of. We dropped now and then the role of 
teacher and took up that of detective, but we 
were outwitted every time. 

These girls were not bad—they naturally 
hated limitations—they enjoyed the fun of 
“seeing the Faculty in hot water.” And in re- 
monstrating with the college boys upon their 
behavior, they answered, “We do not care a 
cent for the girls, but we do like to see Mad- 
am fidget. It is as entertaining as the thea- 
ter.” 

Bring up and educate the girls and boys to- 
gether—make the college or seminary a home 
as well as a school, and as in the family, broth- 
ers are more refined, more thoughtful, more 
tender, who have sisters to mould and check 
them, so will it be wherever they are. Bur- 
lington University has taken a step in the 
right direction, and every old student of Poult- 
ney Seminary must rejoice. The experiment 
of educating the sexes together is neither 
new, nor is it a failure, and why any college 
in the land hesitates in the performance of a 
known duty is a mystery. 

Miri AM M, CoLe. 





“CZESKY.”’ 


Otherwise “Bohemian.” By this is meant 
neither wandering gypsy, or literary vaga- 


now fast becoming a component element of 
our cosmopolite population. Quietly coming 
to our shores for the last twenty-four years, 
slowly, at first, in small parties of six or eight, 
owing to the great difficulty experienced in 
getting away from their own land,—more nu- 
merously of late, as, in deference to advancing 
freedom, the rigor of despotism relaxes even 
in despotic Austria, of which Bohemia is 
a conquered province,—these simple-hearted, 
unobtrusive people take their places among 
us, embracing our republican ideas, assimilat- 





ing with our institutions, acquiring our lan- 


bond, but a most interesting race of people, | 





| 








guage, as naturally and readily as plants take 
root in congenial soil. 

Their children born in this country are so 
thoroughly American that it is very difficult 
to realize how short the time since their pa 
rents were living in a land where the rigid 
censorship of press and speech rendered the 
discussion of free ideas, and the study of free 
government, entirely out of the question. 
Under such circumstances it is a matter of 
surprise how the flow of emigration ever took 
rise in a land where the springs of free life 
were so perpetually dammed back. But the 
love of liberty is inherent in the human heart, 
we must believe, and the Bohemian heart is 
no exception to the rule. 

An idea of the ignorance of the early emi- 
grants, at least those from the rural districts, 
is illustrated thus by one of a party of eight 
who came to this country in 1847. His first 
feeling on landing at New Orleans was one of 
surprise at the civilized appearance of the peo- 
ple and buildings, his preconceived notion 
being that Americans, not being Catholics, 
were heretics, therefore heathen, living ina 
state of barbarism. When he began to read 
he was filled with wonder at the freedom with 
which politics, and even religion, was discussed 
in the daily papers, and he speaks of the de- 
light with which he began to realize that here 
aman might think for himself. He longed to 
acquaint his friends at home with these new- 
ly discovered wonders, and procuring a printed 
copy of our Constitution, sent it, together with 
some extracts from papers, to his family. Of 
course that letter never reached its destina- 
tion, and subsequent letters were delivered 
with broken seals. 

The number of Bohemians in St. Louis was 
estimated by the last census at four thousand. 
They havea weekly paper, the Objanske Lis- 
ty, one of five published in the West alone. 
It is of course in their own peculiar language, 
and comes to the headquarters of the Woman 
Suffrage Association in exchange for the Jour- 
NAL, Its editor, Karel Alis, an intelligent, 
pleasant mannered gentieman, on being asked 
for his opinion of the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment, replied, “I am for all that is right for 
men and for women.” 

A St. Louis paper, the Daily Journal of 
Commerce, contains ,a report of a Bohemian 
festival recently held there which illustrates 
the spirit of the people, and I give an abridged 
extract :— 

“Union Park was the scene of a most beau- 
tiful incident yesterday. It was the occasion 
of the presentation. of a flag to the young 
men’s Slavonic by the Bohemian ladies of St. 
Louis. ‘The platform was decorated with 
American and Bohemian colors, and seat- 
ed among the delegates from various societies 
were six lady delegates. Mr. Wm. Shenny, 
president of the Bohemian Benevolent Society, 
was the first speaker. He reviewed the rise, 
fall and present condition of the Slavonic race, 
its present progress and future prospects, and 
advised all who had adopted the United States 
as their home to stand true and loyal, and 
help to maintain so good, liberal aud free a 
country. He was followed by Mrs. Mary 
Meyers, who presented the flag and made an 
eloquent and earnest speech. This lady rivals 
Annu Dickinson in oratory and is said to be 
the leader of Female Suffrage among the Sla- 
vonic races of the West. The flag was of silk 
in three suripes, red, white and blue, and on 
the white stripe was the inscription in Slavon- 
ic characters, “Slovian Vohude Bratry Mah,’ 
or,Slovian finds brothers everywhere.” This 
sentiment has refereuce to the whole Slavon- 
ic race, which comprises one sixth of the in- 
habitants of the world, including Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians, Moraviaus, Dalmatians, ete. 
After the presentation each of the other lady 
delegates made speeches, which like them- 
selves were beautiful and earnest, and very 
clear in pronunciation.” 

It was this reference to the part the ladies 
took in this celebration that attracted my at- 
tention and suggested the propriety of intro- 
ducing our Slavonic friends to the readers of 
the. JouRNAL. We shall hope to learn more 
of the lady ‘“‘who rivals Anna Dickinson’? and 
isa “suffrage ieader’’ among her people. It 
will be a pleasant surprise to the suffragists of 
St. Louis to find sympathy in such an un- 
expected quarter. They have hopefully looked 
for’ aid among the Germans here, but with 
some noble exceptions have found but little 
eucouragement. Let no one fall into the mis- 
take frequently made, that Bohemians are the 
same as Germans. They are no more like 
the Teutons than French are like Irish, and 
there is no sympathy between them. In fact, 
the Germans seem disposed to persecute the 
Bohemians. The purpose of this letter being 
merely to create an interest in our Czesky— 
American fellow citizens—I leave them here 
‘with simple recommendation to the friends 
of humanity, to follow up the introduction to 
a@ nearer acquaintance, and to express the 
hope that in this country at least, their mot- 
to, “Slovian finds brothers everywhere,’ may 
take on a deeper significance. F. H. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 














Miss Emily Stapfer, 
No. 1 Linwood Place, Buston, 
Off South Street, next the Bowditch School House, 
Is,prepared to wait upon Ladies at their Homes, to 
Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 
dren, and to Renew and Remodel Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &c. 3t Sept. 2. 








THRIFT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Greeyrornt, L. I., on East River, Oprosire New 
York. Conducted upon practical and phrenological 
principles. Begins Sept. 13th. Mrs. S. B. Shaw, 
Principal. Refers to Rev. C. 8. Harrower, Pastor St, 
Luke's M. E. Church, New York; Mr. Albert Turner, 
Fowler & Wells’ Phrenological Rooms, New York; 
Hon. John H. Ketcham, and others. 4t Aug. 19. 


_ J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
June 24. BOSTON. 6m 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 








MENTS, 
86 Tremont Street, . 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 


“HENRY MAYO &CO, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuvon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with paageres Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 c sh, or "Bi.25 
od day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
nem one quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market, 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of ,gotup in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere 


Palace of Music Graud Square Piaro Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle St., 
BOSTON. 


RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


The Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th: 
of September. A complete course of instruction is 
iven to both sexes, commencing in the Preparatory 
partment with the rudiments, and fitting pupils for 
business, scientific schools, or college. 

Catalogues containing terms, &¢., may be found at 
the bookstores of Osgood & Co., and A. Williams & 
Co., and at Thomas Groom & ‘o's, The Principal’. 
may be een at the Schoolhouse in Essex Street, on 
Saturdays, and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 8th and 
9th, from 9 to 2 o'clock, when arrangements for the 
coming zeae will be made. CUSHINGS & LADD, 

Aug. 19, 4t . 














Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for Shetegmats, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, ete. Old frames regilded, old en- 
Gavan cleansed equal to new, Pa-separtout and 
elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by J LOME 


June 3. 13t 22 School St.,’ Boston. 





. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 S d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics @ 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, : 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








DR. E. H. DANIELS, — 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 


June 10, BOSTON. 3m 








MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decaicomanie, Diaphanie 
an Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. Wax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 

















CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Musepurteut Maude to Urder. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
June 10. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m. 
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